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CALLING ALL LUTHERANS! 


By RALPH H. LONG, General Director, 
1943 Lutheran World Action Appeal 


Lutheran World Action is a call 
to every member of National Lutheran Council churches to help save 
the world. 
from God, who has specifically commanded us to do good to all men, 
especially to the household of faith. 
from more than 200,000 of our Lutheran men and women serving in 
the armed forces for the comfort and strength of the Bread of Life. 
from the thousands of homes from which these men and women have 
gone to accompany them with the ministry of the Word. 


from many thousands of our families who have moved into defense 
housing areas where there is no church to minister to them and their 


children. 

from all our orphaned Lutheran Missions, cut off from their homelands, 
to hold up their hands in this, their time of distress. 

from prisoners of war languishing in loneliness behind barbed wire for 
the comforting of the Word of Life. 

from refugees driven from their homes and seeking another homeland 
among strangers. i 


These urgent calls are combined in Lutheran World Action and wait for 
our answer May 23, the day set apart for this purpose. Members of our faith 
are facing physical death and spiritual destruction. Next year will be too 
late to help many of them. Now is the time to go “all out” for Lutheran 
World Action. 


Let us not be found wanting! 


May 30—Rural Life Sunday, Rogate 


God’s Will for Our Stewardship of Sowing and Reaping 


Brief Messages to Internees 
May 6, 1943 
Dear LUTHERAN: 


WE have just received word that friends and relatives of our interned 
missionaries at Tsingtao, Shantung Province, China, may write to them 
short messages. The proper form to be used in addressing them is: 


Civilian Internee Mail Postage Free 


Name of Internee 
Interned by Japan 
Iltis Hydro—lIltis Huk 
Tsingtao, Shantung, China 
Via New York, New York 
It should be stated that any messages are to be limited to short personal 


messages and no mention is to be made of any political matters or anything 
else that would cause any of the internees anxiety. 


Yours sincerely, 


GerorcE Dracu, Admin. Sec. 
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Charles P. Wiles, D.D. 


will retire from his position as ar 
editor of the Parish and Churchif 
School Board on June 1, 1943. On 
that day he will have completed 
thirty years and two months of full- 
time, faithful, and efficient service, 
For two years before assuming full, 
time work he prepared two of them! oa 
Church’s Sunday school lesson “i 
books. Thirty-two years of conse-gy "ii 
crated service in Christian educa-§§ \gys|¢7 
tion! Most of the Sunday school Mian Yale 
pupils in the United LutheranMl tub \ 
Church in America have been in 
fluenced by the writing or the edit- Nathan. 
ing of Dr. Wiles. k ‘ 
Dr. Wiles received his education Bi ; 
from the public schools of Lewis#) — ae 
town and Walkersville, Md., Millers- Duta 
ville Teachers’ College ana Gettys-y fits 
burg Theological Seminary. Gettys-gy wi 
burg College conferred upon him they ‘tn 
honorary Master’s degree, and Car-§§ a hi 
thage College the degree of Docta sy 
of Divinity. F lon k * 
Before entering his editorial posi- ae 
tion he served three pastorates— 
Rossville, Pa.; Mount Zion, East End, 
Pittsburgh, Ba. and Keller Memo: 
rial, Washington, D. C. Fe 
In 1896 he married Miss M. Alice 
Miller of Lancaster, Pa. Mrs. Wiles) 
has been a constant source of inspi- 
ration and help in his life and work. 
In 1913 Dr. Wiles came to the Lu-j} 
theran Publication Society of the 
General Synod as editor of Sunday’ ty Sr 
School Literature. When the U. L.i} i 
C. A. was formed, he was instru 
mental in establishing the new Pa 
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Distortions by Prejudices 


THE amusement derived from looking at people who stand before 
convex and concave mirrors has made these oddly shaped reflectors a 
source of profit to concessionaires in parks, galleries, and museums. In 
such situations they are an occasion for joking. 

But while the looking glass “makes fun” of one’s actual appearance, 
there is a reality implied which, unless subjected to correction, sooner or 
later ceases to be funny. We have in mind those forms of self-distortion 
which are the direct and reflected results of our prejudices. Such forms 
of misjudgment are truly harmful. Thereby our measure of ourselves 
and our appraisal of everyone with whom we have contacts are so gravely 
misrepresented as to become deceptive. The qualities of character are 
disproportionately affected; some are overgrown and some stunted. The 
distortions produce a caricature of true worth. 

A most active deceiver is selfishness. Uncontrolled, it makes one 
incapable of discerning both one’s individual qualifications in their rel- 
ative worths and also the good qualities of one’s neighbor. For this kind 
of distortion first magnifies self-esteem and then minimizes the virtues of 
others. Such distortion reduces one’s appreciation of friendship, of fel- 
lowship, and of confidence almost to the vanishing point. 

The miser’s trust in gold, the cynic’s philosophy of price, the degene- 
rate’s conception of human passions, the politician’s distrust of altruism, 
when given the disproportionate development they seek, make one’s 
view of himself untrue and co-operation with his neighbors impossible. 


THE CHURCH 


IN THE MEWS .-.----<-: > hy G. Elson Feupy 


WAACS Go to Church 

“T’vE never seen anything like it 
in my seventeen years in the army,” 
says Lt.-Col. Frederick W. Hagan, 
chaplain at Fort Oglethorpe, Geor- 
gia. “We have had 
numerous services 
and well-filled 
chapels before 
with men soldiers, 
but nothing like 
this.” 

Girls inthe 
WAAC are break- 
ing all records for church at- 
tendance. Finding space is a prob- 
lem. Seven services are held in the 
three post chapels every Sunday. 
But still the chapels are so crowded 
that the WAACS stand outside the 
doors waiting to squeeze in. 

Col. John O. Lindquist, chief of 
chaplains in the southeast area, has 


asked Washington to assign nine - 


chaplains to the post. 


Battle of New York 


Tue Episcopal Church is blessed 
with a variety of church papers 
which are well edited and attractive. 
They are independent of eccle- 
siastical control, and must secure 
support where they can. Sometimes 
that means competition. 

The Living Church, a weekly 
paper, is Anglo-Catholic, and much 
admired by Bishop Manning of the 
diocese of New York. The affection 
is probably mutual, as indicated by 
the May 2 issue of the Living 
Church, which is twice the usual size 
and largely concerned. with portray- 
ing the work of the New York 
diocese and of Bishop Manning. 

Bishop Manning has urged the 
clergy within his diocese to secure a 
large circulation of the special New 
York issue of the Living Church. 
This is quite disturbing to the 
Churchman, another Episcopal jour- 
nal, which criticizes both the bishop 
and the Living Church. “Using his 
official stationery, he (Bishop 
Manning) requests the clergy of the 
diocese to act as subscription agents 
for this avowedly Anglo-Catholic 
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magazine,” says the Churchman. 

“The Living Church persistently 
promotes the use of alien nomen- 
clature—” says the Churchman. 
“Father, Masses, Seven Sacraments, 
Auricular Confession, the Full Cath- 
olic Faith, etc., etc. It never hesitates 
to attack loyal churchmen who stand 
by the Protestant and Evangelical 
standards of this church.” 


Norwegian Church Lectureship 


THE board of publication of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church plans 
to establish an annual lectureship on 
some subject of vital importance to 
the Kingdom of God. It will be 
known as the Augsburg Lectures. 

The speakers will be chosen a year 
in advance. Every other one is to be 
chosen from the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church. Plans for the first series are 
in the hands of Dr. Philip S. Dybvig 
of St. Olaf College, Randolph E. 
Haugen, manager of the Augsburg 
Publishing House, and Dr. Clemens 
M. Granskou, president of Augus- 
tana College, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


New Lutheran Periodical 

AN eight-year-old paper now ap- 
pearing under a new name and ina 
new format is the Lutheran Outlook, 
official monthly publication of the 
American Lutheran Conference. It 
replaces the Journal of Theology of 
that conference. 

Edited at least temporarily by Dr. 
E. E. Ryden of the Augustana Synod, 
it is thirty-two pages in size, and 
similar in appearance to various 
journals of opinion such as the New 
Republic and the Christian Century. 


Reversed Decisions 


HicH courts throughout the coun- 
try have been reversing. themselves 
on the question of requiring mem- 
bers of Jehovah’s Witnesses to obey 
local ordinances banning the distri- 
bution of literature without license. 

The U. S. Supreme Court on May 
3 reversed its decision of last June 
by a vote of five to four. The Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts on 
April 30 reversed a lower court 


ruling by taking the position that 
Jehovah’s Witnesses are not “ped- 
dlers, agents, or canvassers,’ but 
teachers of religion engaged in a- 
lawful pursuit. Similar decisions 
have been given by courts in New 
York, Louisiana, and Oklahoma. 


Approve Y-12 
Tue American Association of The-— 
ological Schools, through its execu- | 
tive committee, has approved the 
Naval Chaplaincy Training Program | 
(plan V-12), reports Religious News | 
Service. 
Under the Navy plan, prospective | 
naval chaplains will follow a pre- | 
scribed course of instruction as en- | 
listed men ‘in the Navy College 
Training program. At the comple- | 
tion of this course and following ap- | 
proval by denominational authorities 
they will be enrolled in the Naval 
Chaplaincy Training Program. A | 
full seminary course, at any ap- — 
proved institution the candidate — 
chooses, concludes the training. 
The plan specifically provides that | 
there will be no military training | 
during the seminary course and that _ 
responsibility for determination of 
the strictly theological preparation 
of the candidates rests entirely with 
the seminaries. 
The navy’s pre-seminary curricu- 
lum, it was stated, fully meets the 
standards recommended by the — 
American Association of Theological | 
Schools. Approval of the navy pro- | 
gram was announced following con- | 
ferences with officials of the Navy — 
Department and the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, during which “cer- 
tain points in the Navy V-12 pro- 
gram which had caused questioning 
were satisfactorily explained.” 


Bingo Bill Killed 

A BILL permitting religious, vet- 
erans’ and other organizations to 
operate bingo games for profit was 
killed for the current session of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature when the © 
Senate by a 26 to 19 vote recom- 
mitted the measure to its Law and 
Order Committee. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


The Work of space saving moves 
on apace. London buses have begun 
to trail little self-producing gas 
plants and engines to furnish motive 
power. The purpose is plain—some- 
thing must be done to keep down the 
rising toll of sunken tankers. It is 
estimated that this trailer device will 
relieve the strain on tanker traffic 
to the extent of 16 tankers of 5,000 
gross tons, or the equivalent of 
30,000,000 gallons of gasoline per 
trip. This raises another question. 
What effect will the various emer- 
gency devices to save cargo space at 
the present time have on our stores 
and pantries, in size and shelf space, 
after the war is over? No bins for 
‘potatoes, but a winter’s dessicated 
supply on a pantry shelf; no long 
rows of weighty cans, but modest 
cubes of vegetables and meat; no 
- bottles of extracts, milk or vinegar, 

but powders and pellets! Will beer, 

wine and liquor have to follow suit? 

But what will we do with all the 

empty space? Perhaps it will make 

the world feel larger for us again. 

There is one drawback, however: 
- our water rent bill will be larger. 


Modern Warfare is reverting more 
and more to certain interesting 
mediaeval characteristics. Soldiers 
are finding a measure of defense in 
various forms of protective armor— 
tin hats, for instance, though the de- 
fense does not end there. Similar 
devices are being fitted to horses, 
camels and even dogs, it is said. Re- 
cently, as an offensive effort, Nazi 
night bombers sought to break the 
morale of U.S. troops in Tunisia by 
raining down steel darts’ to pene- 
trate foxholes, quite in the style of 
the mediaeval archers on the fields 
of Crecy and Poictiers. And now 

_ Britain has restored her maritime 
regiments, dropped from the roster 
of her military establishment during 
the seventeenth century. These reg- 
iments operate in the Merchant 
Navy, as they did three centuries 
ago, by providing the artillery and 
the gunners to man defense batteries 
against the stealthy attack of the 
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U-boats. And the end is not yet. Let 
this war last long enough and we'll 
be back in the days of palaeolithic 
struggle. 


The Return of Holy Church to 
power and privilege in Spain has not 
been without the paying of a price. 
In the golden days of the monarchy 
it was the Roman Church that 
dictated, but the revolt of the people 
changed all that, and incidentally 
gave Spanish Protestants their first 
taste of liberty of worship in cen- 
turies. Then the Roman Church re- 
turned from its forced exile in the 
train of Franco’s Nationalist move- 
ment, which succeeded not of its 
own power or merit, but because of 
the aid given by totalitarian Italy 
and Germany. But the church does 
not rule as it once did, though it set 
out to do so. Instead the Vatican 
(June 7, 1941) made concessions 
which, in the light of the Church’s 
persistent claims to supremacy over 
the State in past centuries, must 
have been exceedingly distasteful. It 
agreed at that time that newly ap- 
pointed Spanish bishops should take 
a very comprehensive oath of alle- 
giance to “the chief of the Spanish 
State and the government estab- 
lished according to Spanish laws.” 
That oath, just revealed (April 8), 
makes a very thorough job of com- 
plaisance and submission on the part 
of the bishops and their clergy. 
There is no place for mental reserva- 
tions in the episcopal oath. 


The Public’s attitude of mind to- 
ward the various plans proposed for 
a post-war international stabilization 
of currency is much that of certain 
cynical official circles in Washington. 
These have suggested that the pro- 
posed U. S.-sponsored world cur- 
rency, tentatively named “unitas,” 
should rightly be pronounced “u- 
need-us.” This slant of suspicion is 
fostered by the divergence existing 
between the British “bancor” system 
of exchange, which would virtually 
leave the management of the plan in 
British hands, though the U. S. 
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would have most at stake, and the 
American “unitas” system, in which 
our government, having put in the 
largest quota of cash and securities, 
would have the deciding vote. The 
American public needs to be patient 
and watchful. Many changes will be 
introduced before any plan can be 
made effective, and constant vigi- 
lance will have much to do with its 
final form. But something will have 
to be done, some form of interna- 
tional credit will be necessary to 
save the world from financial col- 
lapse and subsequent wars of despair. 


The Quickened application of sci- 
ence to the service of war and its 
terrors has created a popular im- 
pression that war stimulates scien- 
tifie research. Two of the world’s 
greatest scientists, Drs. Milliken and 
Morgan—both Nobel Prize winners 
—say that this is “a terrific blunder’; 
99 per cent of scientific inventions 
have not been stimulated by war, 
but war has distorted science to 
wasteful and destructive uses. By 
this statement these famous mem- 
bers of the California Institute of 
Technology confirm the conviction 
of a Congress of British scientists 
expressed several years ago, in which 
also the Congress threatened a re- 
volt against this distortion of the 
essentially beneficial purposes of 
their research. But doctors differ, at 
least with editors; for a pronounce- 
ment of The New York Times has 
questioned this decisicn. The un- 
named editor claims “that out of the 
invention of gunpowder came the 
iron industry and modern physics, 
engineering and chemistry; that 
European railroads were laid out 
from the beginning with an eye for 
military needs, and that the airplane 
was developed largely because of its 
obvious uses for bombing and recon- 
naissance.” The argument seems 
specious, and has many of the marks 
of the old conundrum—‘Which came 
first, the hen or the egg?” It should, 
however; not be forgotten that the 
goal of science is the service of man, 
but war is primarily destruction. 


A Conservation Program 


By ALFORD R. NAUS, Assistant Director, 
1943 Lutheran World Action Appeal 


War brings with it many unusual 
necessities; among these it brings to 
American Lutherans Lutheran 
World Action. Primarily, Lutheran 
World Action is a program for con- 
serving Lutherans for the Lutheran 
faith. It is a program that goes to 
every part of the world; a program 
that demands immediate action. 


CONSERVING LUTHERANS IN 
THE SERVICE 


More than 200,000 Lutheran men 
and women are serving in the armed 
forces of our country in all parts of 
the world. These are people who 
have been confirmed in our churches. 
They are our fathers, our brothers, 
our sisters, our friends. Under the 
trying circumstance in which they 
find themselves they now need the 
aid of their church more than at any 
time in their lives. “Lutheran World 
Action” is an appeal for funds that 
the church might continue to serve 
these men and women wherever 
they are and save them for greater 
service to the church of their faith. 

More and more men and women 
of all faiths are looking to Lutheran 
Service Centers for help and rest. 
In our files are an ever-increasing 
number of folders with unsolicited 
letters of thanks for the many fine 
things which have been found in 
these Centers. 

One boy writes, “This Service 
Center has the best atmosphere of 
any place in the town. Not now, but 
only in the coming years when men 
return as loyal Lutheran Christians 
will the home congregations appre- 
ciate the work of the Service Cen- 
ters. And what of that host of non- 
Christian population of our country 
that has had this opportunity to see 
a living church at work? To those 
Lutherans of our National Lutheran 
Council synods who have given gen- 
erously to this cause I say thank you 
—and I am certain I speak for an 
innumerable host of buddies in all 
branches of the armed forces.” 

Wherever these Lutherans go on 
land or sea they find the Lutheran 
chaplain is with them and ready to 
serve their spiritual needs, and our 
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Lutheran nurses are administering 
to their physical needs. 


CONSERVING OUR CHURCH 
ABROAD 


In many places our Lutheran 
brethren are in desperate condition. 
Their ordinary sources of help have 
been cut off, and now they are look- 
ing to American Lutherans as their 
only hope of survival. 

It is true that we did not start 
these missions; but the fact remains 
that if American Lutherans do not 
come to their aid in their present 
distress we can lose them to the Lu- 
theran faith. The Roman Church 
would be very happy to take them 
over and give them aid. The ques- 
tion is whether we'll strive mightily 
and give now, or wait to give at some 
other time when there is nothing to 
save. If we are to save them for the 
future, we must save them now. 


CONSERVING LUTHERANS IN 
MIGRANT CAMPS 


According to the best government 
figures, more than twenty million 
people in the United States have had 
their home locations changed within 
the last year. These are not a shift- 
less, worthless group. Some might 
be; but for the most part they are 
folks just like you find in your con- 
gregation every Sunday. They are 
men and women with special skills 
who now have been shifted to new 
locations to meet the emergency 
need. 

Because they came in so fast there 
was not adequate housing for them, 
and many are living in trailers, in 
tents and in shacks, Many of these 


-.ecamps are several miles from 


nearest church. They have childrey 
who should be receiving Christian 
instruction; they have nee ds 1 
which their church should be giving 
aid. To save them the church mus 
take its ministrations to them no 


CONSERVING PRISONERS 


“Millions behind= barbed wire’) 
have lost everything but their souls) 
Tens of thousands of them are Lu 
therans. If ever there was a time 
when they need the help of thei 
church, it surely is right now. Most 
of these men are from the occupied 
countries, many of them are Amer-! 
icans, and their number is increas-' 
ing every day. 

Is the Lutheran Church going: to! 
offer these men some pious plat-| 
itudes and let them suffer along the} 
best they can? Are we free Amer-' 
ican Lutherans going to fold our} 
hands and lament we can do nothing | 
to help carry them through these | 
experiences? Shall we permit it to! 
be said of us also that we came “too! 
late with too little”? If we are going 
to conserve them for their chur 
we must do it now. 


CONSERVING THROUGH THE 


WORD OF GOD 2, 
“Lutheran World Action” gives 
food; it supplies clothing; it has 


aided in housing. It has done every 
kind of service it could, but its pri- 
mary purpose is to present the gos- 
pel and offer the sacraments. 2 

Never has there been a demand 
for the Bible as there is today. Not 
only are we supplying more copies” 
for our church abroad, but the men 
and women in the armed forces are 
requesting Bibles in ever larger 
amounts. But we can only supply 
them as we have money to print 
them. To save them now we need 
more Bibles. 

This is a large job, and all of it 
must rest upon American Luther- 
ans. We have the ability to do it. 
Now is the time to show that we 
have the will to do it. During the 
past years there have been invested 
billions of dollars and many years to 
get what we have. Now the church 
is asked to give one million dollars 
to conserve what we have gained. 
In this their great time of need we 
dare not fail them. 

Beat the Quota—Extend the Sores 
ice is not a slogan. It is a fact. 
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Tue story is told of one mother 
‘who prayed a different prayer to 
+ God about the safe return of her son 
from the war. Her prayer was dif- 
‘ferent because she overruled her 
7 own personal desires, and left the 
) ultimate care of the boy’s safety in 
) God’s hand. 

At the time her lad sailed away to 
| fight on a distant battlefield, the de- 
) sire to plead with God to bring him 
* back safely was almost insurmount- 
} able. And yet this one mother fought 
} against this temptation with all her 
) heart, for she realized that the mo- 
tive was selfish, for in praying to 
| God to deliver her own boy from the 
missiles of war, she was also praying 
| that it was all right for some other 
| mother’s son to be taken instead. At 
least that was seen as the implication 
in a situation where some must make 
_the supreme sacrifice. 

| Perhaps the parent asks: “If it is 
selfish to pray for my own boy’s safe 
return, how then is it possible for 
-God to answer my prayer if I pray 
that all the boys might return 
_ safely?” The answer to this question 
"may not be satisfying to all parents, 
and yet to those who believe and 
have faith, there will come great 
soul satisfaction. 


A SATISFYING PEACE 


Certainly, as time has already 
proven, not all the boys will return 
home, no matter how hard we pray. 
; ‘However, there is one petition for 

“the Saviour’s protection that will 
bring a satisfying peace to every 
parent. Each mother may pray that 
her son shall be kept from spiritual 

harm; that he be given, by the grace 
of God, a stout heart to face the per- 

Bilexities and difficulties of his situa- 

tion; and that he have the courage 
to fulfill his duty unflinchingly. The 
story even goes farther than this, for 
this particular mother received word 

‘that her son was numbered among 

those who will never return in the 


flesh. Her own confidence and faith 


in God to answer prayer has, how- 
ever, given her an inner peace and 
‘satisfaction, for she knows that God 
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PRAYING PARENTS 


By Seminarian ALBERT ALSOP, 


Fremont, Nebraska 


has been gracious to her boy, even 
in death, and has given him a home 
in’ the land of the eternal living, an 
abiding place prepared for him. 


“Unanswered yet! Faith cannot be un- 
answered; 
Her feet are firmly planted on the 
Rock; 
Amid the wildeee storms she stands 
undaunted, 
Nor quails before the loudest thun- 
der shock.” 


FROM ONE TO ALL 


How frequently it occurs today 
that a pastor is asked by a praying 
parent to offer prayer for the return 
of a special son. As the case may be, 
it is usually most difficult to argue 
this point or even to suggest the less 
selfish view of how to pray. Parents 
tend to concentrate their whole 
selves upon hoping and praying that 
their own loved ones may return 


safely. Certainly one does not blame 


them for their attitude: it is native 
to our human make-up. A child con- 
centrates all of his energies upon re- 
taining his doll—at all costs. A 
young boy treasures his bicycle and 
is somewhat dubious about allowing 
another to use it. He wants to keep 
it for himself. 

And so it is with the parent who 
cares. When a boy has been reared 
under careful supervision, given the 
loving care of a devoted father and 
mother, and tutored faithfully in the 
way of Christian living, it is not an 
easy thing to see him depart and be- 
come another’s property, perhaps 
never to return again. At such a 
time as this the supreme temptation 
of the parent is to rebel against the 
whole system of government, the so- 
cial system, and the religious system. 
All the evils of the world; the curses 
of rotten politics, the demagogic mil- 
itary leaders, the hypocrisy of the 
clergy, the weakmindedness of 
statesmen and high government of- 
ficials; all are blamed for the boy 
being taken from his home. Their 
combination of fear and danger may 
even cause them to lose both reason 
and faith. 


“Are they praying for us at home? 
Are they meeting together for prayer? 
Or going on still in the usual way 
As they did when I was there? 
We thank them for all their money, 
We thank them for all their care: 
But, oh, just tell them, mother dear, 
We are needing so much their prayer.” 


OTHERS AND OURS 


We humans are equipped with two 
main driving instincts—the egoistic 
and the altruistic, the self-regarding 
and the other-regarding. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that we develop 
both of these tendencies in the 
proper proportion in order that we 
may attain to a reasonable amount 
of happiness. When a parent con- 
centrates all of his or her energy 
upon personal happiness through the 
safety of the son, the egoistic ten- 
dency is being overdeveloped. If the 
son should happen to be killed in 
battle, then this overdevelopment 
brings the parent to an abrupt crash, 
frequently resulting in a complete 
breakdown. At least the situation is 
made far worse than it normally 
should be. When this occurs, faith 
in God has flown out the window, 
leaving only a hollow, dull emptiness 
in the parent’s heart and in the 
home. How much better it is then 
for the mother and father to adopt 
the altruistic spirit of prayer as a 
complement to the egoistic spirit. 
Pray to God that all the boys in the 
service may be strengthened in their 
faith in Jesus Christ, that they (by 
the grace of God) be brought into a 
closer fellowship with Him, and that 
by bowing down before Him and 
worshiping Him, they inherit eter- 
nal life. Pray that God be kind to all 
the boys, especially to those who are 
willing to call on His name for 
strength and courage. For surely 
God’s love will be showered down in ~ 
blessings of joy and soul-peace upon 
any for whom prayers have been 
made by believing Christians. 


“Remember well in times of stress, 
When you would all desires express, 
That God still answers prayer. 

For men in prayer to Him have turned 

Throughout all ages, and have yearned 

For Him, and found themselyes ne’er 
spurned; 

They found He answered prayer. 


“We often fail to comprehend 
The things of God, our truest Friend, 
But of His good there is no end, 
For still He answers prayer.” 
—S. B. Whitney. 


(ut-ot-Doors to 


Grow 


Church-conducted Camps Develop Youth’s Whole Life 


A cHain of church-controlled 
camps, extending from New York to 
California, is ministering to the 
needs of youth and providing an op- 
portunity for them to prepare for 
Christian service. Stated in simple 
language, the objective of these 
camps is to help youth develop a 
way of life. The purpose of the 
Church’s camping program is to 
build and develop their whole life, 


Name 


Location 


By Secretary ARTHUR H. GETZ 


ministering to physical, mental, so- 
cial, and spiritual needs. 
Manpower Commissioner Paul V. 
McNutt recently paid tribute to the 
camping program by stating: “We 
now know that camp life, be it but 
for two weeks, gives the camper a 
training in self-reliance, utilization 
of skills, love of nature and the out- 
doors that no other institution in 
American life so adequately pro- 


THE 1942 CAMPS 


Sponsoring Agency Enrollment 


Camp Wilbur 
Herrlich 


Camp Ma-He-Tu 
Camp Trexler 


St. David’s Camp 
for Boys 


Ruth’s Camp for Girls 


Camp Mowana 


Nebraska Luther 
League Camp 


Christian Youth 
Leadership 
Summer Camp 


Lutheran Boys’ 
Camp 


St. James Lutheran 
Boys’ Camp 


Lutheran Boys’ 
Camp 


Lutheran Girls’ 
Camp 


St. John’s Luther 
League Camp 


Camp Nawakwa, 
Junior Boys 


Camp Nawakwa, — 
Junior Girls 


Camp Nawakwa, 
Intermediate Boys. 


Camp Nawakwa, 
Intermediate Girls 


Camp Miller 
for Boys 


Camp Hagan 
for Girls 


Camp Wildwood 

Skyline Ranch 
Youth Camp 

Camp Wa-Shun-Ga 
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Towners, Putnam 
County, N. Y. 


Lake Kanawauke, 


Bear Mountain, N. Y. 
Nr. Southfields, N. Y. 


Santa Ana Canyon, 


Nr. Redlands, Calif. 


Santa Ana Canyon, 


Nr. Redlands, Calif. 


Nr. Mansfield, Ohio 


Camp Sheldon, 
Columbus, Nebr. 


Rock Lake, Man., 
Canada 


Kirkfield, nr. 


Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


Nr. St. Jacobs, 
Ontario, Canada 


Fisher’s Glen, 
Victoria, Canada 


Fisher’s Glen, 
Victoria, Canada 


Y. M. C. A. Camp, 
Boone, Iowa 


Biglerville, Pa. 


Shawnee-on- 
Delaware, Pa. 


Shawnee-on- 
Delaware, Pa. 


Nr. Montpelier, Ia. 


Skyline Ranch 
Encampment, Wyo. 


Junction City, Kan. 


The Inner Mission 248 
Society of the 
Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches 
in New York City 


Lutheran Girls’ 411 


Camp Association Slater 


Metropolitan Boys’ 2 Rev. Edward B. Buller 
Work Foundation 

California Synod ? Rev. D. Edward Wright 
California Synod ? Mrs. D. Edward Wright 
Ohio Synod 130 Rev. J. W. Frease 
Luther League of 100 Rev. Wallace S. Livers 
Nebraska 

Lutheran Women’s 30 Rev. E. H. Fafnis 
League p 

Manitoba District 15 Rev. T. A. Hartig 


Luther League 
St. James Boys’ Club 22 


Canada Synod 80 Ernest Berner 
Canada Luther 81 Mrs. Dorothy Hall 
League 
St. John’s Luther 65 Kenneth A. Gfeller 
League, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

99 

114 
Parish and Church Rev. Marshall E. 
School Board 104 Brenneman 

287 
Ministerium of 565, LeRoi E. Snyder 
Pennsylvania 
Ministerium of 395 Miss Jane M. Taylor 
Pennsylvania ‘ 
St. Mark’s Church, 65 Rev. William Kmet 


Davenport, Iowa 


Western Conference, 49 Rev. John S. Rhine 
Nebraska Synod 
Kansas Synod ? Rev. A. J. Beil 


Camp Director 


Miss Louise A. Follmer 


Mrs. Dorothy Zerbst 


Walter Hachborn 


‘S 
vides. What the training camp does” 
for our youth in the armed services — 
is done in equal measure for our 
children when they have had some 
experience in a well-run summer 
camp. They learn to stand on their 
own, to be physically fit, to do hard 
things and do them well. They know — 
that accomplishing difficult things — 
makes for strong bodies and stalwart — 
characters. They learn how to sac-_ 
rifice and how to serve, how to take 
orders as well as to give them, how — 
to follow as well as to lead and © 
direct. They develop a capacity. for — 
co-operation and the sense of com-— 
radeship. They learn what a pre-_ 
cious thing it is to belong. All of this — 


Address 
105 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y. 


75a Hauxhurst Ave., 

Weehawken, N. J. 
11 Hunt Ave., Pearl River, N. Y. 
1009 S. 4th St., Alhambra, Calif. 
1009 S. 4th St., Alhambra, Calif. 


‘20 S. 3d St., Columbus, Ohio 
Ponca, Nebr. 


Glenboro, Man., Canada 


Ashern, Man., Canada 


St. Jacobs, Ont., Canada 


62 Kirkland St., Guelph, Ont., Can. 
139 Edgemont, S., Hamilton 


Ontario, Canada 
Des Moines, Iowa 


210 Baltimore St., Gettysburg, Pa. 


110 Crestmont St., Reading, Pa. 
507 N. 6th St., Allentown, Pa. 
2363 W. 3d St., Davenport, Iowa 


Box 134, Gurley, Nebr. 


| 18 E. 13th St., Lawrence, Kan. 
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would be valuable enough in peace- 
time. In wartime camp life is a God- 
send.” 

If camps in general make a val- 
uable contribution to the develop- 
ment of youth, then our church 
camps merit particular attention, for 
they help to develop the whole life 
of youth. Ample, wholesome food, 
exercise proportioned to needs, and 
plenty of sunshine and rest promote 
the physical well-being of campers. 
Study graded according to the age 
group and the experience of campers 
results in mental, social, and spir- 
itual growth. Bible study is an im- 
portant part of the program in all 
our camps. Nature study, studies in 
personal living, and in arts and 
crafts, are an inevitable part of most 
camps. Social broadening results 
from the common camp life and its 
contacts with other campers and 
camp leaders, as well as the total 
program of worship, study, fellow- 
ship, and service. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


According to reports that have 
been submitted to the Parish and 
Church School Board, twenty-two 
‘camps were sponsored by various 
groups in the United Lutheran 
Church in 1942. The center spread 
in the current issue of THe Luv- 
THERAN indicates some of the activ- 
ities of these camps. In many in- 
stances the camps were sponsored 
by synods, but in some cases they 
were promoted by Luther Leagues, 
inner mission societies, local congre- 
gations, or other groups. The refer- 
ence in this connection is to youth 
camps, ministering primarily to the 
age group below eighteen years of 
age. 


EQUIPMENT AND PROGRAM 


The equipment of youth camps 
varies greatly, depending upon the 
‘size of the camp and the financial re- 
sources of the sponsoring agency. 
Several of the camps listed here 
possess facilities that are unsur- 
‘passed even by those camps which 
charge very high fees. The charges 
at all of our Lutheran camps are 
very modest. One camp reports a 
charge as low as $3.50 per week. The 
highest cost reported by any camp is 
$12.00 per week. Naturally charges 
depend upon the location of. the 
camp, the facilities and program pro- 


vided. 
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The program at our Lutheran 
camps varies according to location, 
needs, leadership, and available 
equipment. However, the following 
program is typical: 

7.00 Reveille 
7.30 Morning Watch (definite guid- 
ance given for these private 
devotions) 
7.50 Breakfast 
8.40 Inspection 
9.00 Group Study and Classroom 
Work 
Group Study and Classroom 
Work 
10.40 Rest and Study 
11.15 Group Study and Classroom 
Work : 
12.05 Assembly—fellowship, 
sketches, humor 
12.35 Retreat 
12.45 Noon Meal 
1.45 Rest Period 
2.30 Games 
3.45 Aquatics 
4.45 Interest Groups 
6.00 Evening Meal 
6.30 Group Worship 
7.15 Free Period-for Study and 
Fellowship 
8.15 Evening Program—Motion 
pictures, hymn sing, hikes, 
treasure hunts, campfire 
stories, and other forms of 
recreation 
9.30 Cabin Worship 
9.45 Taps 


9.50 


SCHOLARSHIPS TO NAWAKWA 


The Parish and Church School 
Board is eager to encourage the 
camp movement and to provide all 
possible guidance. One of the serv- 
ices rendered by this Board and by 
Camp Nawakwa in order to promote 
the camp program is to provide ten 
annual scholarships to Camp 
Nawakwa for a four-week period as 
well as $10.00 toward traveling ex- 
penses. Recipients of scholarships 
are given special training at this 
camp, which is sponsored by the 
Parish and Church School Board, in 
order that they might become pro- 
ficient as camp leaders. Nominations 
for scholarships are made by syn- 
odical committees on Parish Educa- 
tion. 

At this writing it is impossible to 
state how many youth camps will be 
conducted in 1943. But most of those 
listed here will continue their pro- 
grams. Congregations, Sunday 
schools, Brotherhoods, missionary 


societies, Luther Leagues, and other 
groups will thus serve themselves 
and the Kingdom of God. 


The American Indian 


THE National Government’s deal-~ 
ing with the American Indian has 
ever been a deep mystery to the 
larger part of the general public. In 
Tepee Smoke, the publication of the 
Indian Mission at Rocky Boy, this 
subject was recently noted in an 
article on adjustments from which 
we quote: 

“Many people think that all In- 
dians receive a set allowance from 
the U. S. Government. This is true 
of some tribes, but not for Rocky 
Boy’s Band of Indians. These Indians 
receive much help in the line of edu- 
cation, medical attention, and loans 
on homes and cattle; but they must 
earn their living or go hungry. The 
Government helps to provide them 
with work by building roads and 
other projects. Since entering the 
war all this work has been closed 
down and the men had to leave the 
reservation to find employment. This 
was found in the hay fields, and later 
in the potato and sugar-beet fields. 
The whole family went along with 
the men and camped near the work. 
This situation affected everything on 
the reservation during the fall 
months.” 

Another item in this issue is the 
warning against “false Indians.” 

“During the past seven or eight 
years, at rather long intervals, we 
have received word from pastors and 
members of the Lutheran Church 
telling how they were able to give 
help to one of our Indians from 
Rocky Boy who happened to be go- 
ing through. In each case the name 
given was not that of anyone known 
at Rocky Boy; excepting once, when 
the name of ‘Malcolm Mitchell’ was 
given, but at the time Mr. Mitchell 
was on the job at home, not travel- 
ing nor hitch hiking in the east. 
Other names given are: Louis Eagle, 
Louis Mitchell, Loyne Eagle and 
lately Louis Halftown. These names 
have come to us from Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio and Pennsylvania but 
we believe they represent one and 
the same man. He knows enough 
about the Mission, the missionary 
and his family to make his story 
seem plausible to one who has only 
a general ideal of Rocky Boy.” 


Thomas Jefferson 

Tue new Jefferson Memorial sug- 
gests another bit of immortality con- 
nected with him in this place. It is 
“The Jefferson Bible, Being the Life 
and Morals of Jesus of Nazareth.” It 
is about the size of a vest pocket 
notebook, with 120 pages. He took 
an old-fashioned account book, 
clipped the verses, first from one 
Gospel and then from another, giv- 
ing a running account of Christ’s life 
and sayings. It is a remarkable 
work. The original is in the National 
Museum, 


Worth Writing For 

Every careful student knows that 
one of America’s biggest defense 
problems at this date is the loss of 
time because of liquor. Thirteen 
million man hours were lost in 1942 
because of drink. Five million dol- 
lars were spent for liquor in 1942. 
And Washington is wetter than any 
single state! The consumption here 
is four times the average for the 
country, with the latest estimate 4.25 
to 5.02 gallons per capita. J. Edgar 
Hoover says arrests for drunkenness 
among girls under twenty-one in the 
past year increased 39.9 per cent 
over the year before and boys 30.3 
per cent. A program called Volun- 
tary Alcohol Control, proposed by a 
good friend of ours, Mrs. Thomas A. 
Wadden, is now in pamphlet form. 


Daniel C. Roper 


He was about the most active 
churchman President Roosevelt ever 
had in his cabinet. He not only took 
active part in “general” church 
work, but he was an honest-to-the- 
Lord “local” church member. His 
pastor at Mount Vernon Place Meth- 
odist Church could call on him to 
lead in prayer any time. He knelt 
at the altar with his annual pledge 
of financial support. He was the em- 
bodiment of kindness and friendship. 
He was for us a real antidote to cer- 
tain “bright young things” in the 
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By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
AND 


RALPH W. LOEW 


Several memories of 


government. 
him come flooding back at his pass- 


ing. . . . The wonderful afternoon 
spent with him and Dr. Adolph 
Keller, . . . His address at the Keller 
Memorial Men’s Banquet and three 
sentences that linger: “Confidence 
is a plant of slow growth; mind how 
you cultivate it.” ... “The way you 
approach people will likely fix your 
destiny.” ... “There are many things 
in my life I regret, that I would like 
to do differently, if I could change 
them; but one thing I shall never 
regret, and that is that I joined the 
church in early youth.” And what 
Washington preacher will ever for- 
get the morning Mr. Roper had us 
meet at the Department of Com- 
merce, when he was secretary, ad- 
dressed us most thoughtfully, then 
took us over to meet the President 
in his study. 


Around the Village 

Silver Spring, Md. (northern sub- 
urb of Washington), is now the sec- 
ond largest city in Maryland. 
The Washington Federation of 
Churches was perhaps never in bet- 
ter shape than now, either financially 
or in program—a real tribute to the 
superb leadership being given by the 
new executive secretary, Frederick 
E. Reissig. .. . Lloyd C. Douglas’ new 
book, The Robe, prompts the  re- 
minder that he was once pastor of 
Luther Place Church.... Street 
scene: two aged colored men push- 
ing a handmade cart filled with junk, 
topped by a U. S. flag as big as that 
on the White House floating in the 
breeze. . . . The switchboard at the 
Zoo celebrated April Fool’s Day by 
being swamped with calls for Mr. 
Wolf, Mr. Fish, Mr. Camel and Mr. 
Bird and their relatives. . . . Service 
on the little railroad between the 
Senate Office Building and the Cap- 
itol was tied up for twenty minutes 
when a Senate Restaurant waiter 
dropped a big jar of mayonnaise on 
the track and the passenger car 
skidded into the mess and stopped 


*til a wrecking crew mopped up. . 
Of the 9,165 persons who died owe 
last year, 659 met violent deaths, 
including 113 through traffic. ... 


Fi i 


i 
With the Lutherans o 
St. Paul’s Church is celebrating its 
centennial with a notable program. 
Dr. Henry W. Snyder has been the 
pastor since 1926. .. . St. Matthew’s 
Chirch will Naleheaee its fiftieth an- 
niversary within a few weeks. 
The new pastor of Faith Church, 
Arlington, is the Rev. Robert Long, 
son of the executive director of the 
National Lutheran Council. Wel- 
come! ... Three blue stars fly in the 
parsonage service flags, with two 
sons of the Beattys of Georgetown in 
the Army, and a son of Dr. Henry W. 
Snyder serving as major in the 
Army Medical- Corps. .. . Dr. Paul 
Scherer was preacher at the Wash- 
ington Cathedral on the Sunday af- 
ternoon after Easter. ... Dr. Gerhard 
E. Lenski is the new president of the 
Lutheran Ministerial Association. . . 
A group of laymen have been hold- 
ing monthly meetings for the pur- 
pose of encouraging inter-congrega- 
tional fellowship. . . . Twenty-two 
hundred dollars was raised by Kel- 
ler Memorial Church for foreign 
missions on Easter Sunday, and re- 
maining indebtedness at Atonement 
Church was wiped out... . The Rev. 
Raymond C.. Sorrick, reeioe of St. 
Luke’s Church and president of the 
Synod of Maryland, was the recipient 
of the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
at the recent Gettysburg College 
commencement. Congratulations! 


Quiz | 
A srxtH grade school girl . 

asked the editor of the Washington 
Post some prize questions. She re- 
quested reply to the problems: 

How the world started. 

How the world changed. 

How the world actually is now. — 

Our relationship to the world. — 

How we can best leave this world 

for others who follow us. ; 
She would appreciate answers to 
“them questions,” she wrote. The 
editor acknowledged his difficulty in’ 
answering but told her that most o 
the information is “in the Bible, par- 
ticularly in the story of Jesus.” “We 
do know one thing,” he concluded, 
“the world is a beautiful place ever 
though there are some people ue 
try to make it otherwise.” 


Sa ened 
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Some of the hindrances to a more 
effective church are: 


@ ECCLESIASTICISM 


We must avoid the dangerous rut 
of ecclesiasticism, churchiness with 
all its trimmings and trappings. The 
Lutheran Reformation of the six- 
teenth century and the Wesleyan re- 
vival in England were successful 
only because they filled a definite 

need in the souls of men. Human 

_ hearts turned cold by Ecclesiasticism 
were warmed by the pure Word of 
God. 

Unfortunately some of our Lu- 
'theran pastors are going all-out for 
_ ecclesiasticism and traditionalism. It 

seems more important that three 
fingers be held up at the benediction, 
_ that the sign of the cross be made 
from left to right rather than right 
_ to left, that the proper color stole be 
_ worn in the right way, than that the 
’ poor family in the next block have a 
bite of bread and the Gospel. Litur- 
: = societies have their academic 
' value, but if they advocate that spirit 
give way to form, they are a curse to 
_ the living church. 
_ Young men are graduated from 
_ our seminaries under the impression 
that next to the Bible and the Cate- 
_ chism, the third Holy Book is the 
~ Common Service Book. We do feel 
_ that we have the finest opening wor- 
be chip service in the Christian church; 
_it is dignified, majestic, beautiful. 
' But its use is not needful to salva- 
_ tion. The Common Service is still 
_an adiaphoron. 
_ The hymns of the Common Serv- 
. ice Book, however, are not all usable. 
_ Certainly the Church Music Depart- 
ment of Northwestern University 
regards our Common Service Book 
“as a classic. Outstanding organists 
_ in the land acclaim it. But my par- 
| ish does not consist of trained mu- 
sicians. As long as I have been in 
the ministry, I have had to defend 
_ the Common Service Book and its 
"hymns. Why does it need continual 
Pidefense? Can’t it stand on its own 
“merits? It is useless to tell George, 
the farmer, and Henry, the grocer, 
of the great tradition behind a par- 
| ticular hymn or what a certain em- 
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The Church is in Danger—Il 


By WALTER M. WICK 


inent musician thinks about our 
hymnal. His reply will be, “Give me 
a hymn that I can sing.” 

Why should we sacrifice utility for 
tradition? There are three tunes for 
“Jesus Lover of My Soul.” Why was 
not the old familiar Refuge tune 
used for the second tune instead of 
the impossible Aberystwyth? If the 
Common Service Book Committee 
fears lest the hymnal be corrupted, 
why not make a special section, or 
include in the children’s section 
many of the hymns found in the 
Parish School Hymnal? Need we 
have two hymnals for adults? Some 
of the hymns in the children’s sec- 
tion now are totally unappealing to 
children. If we expect children to 
come to church to enjoy worship, we 
must have hymns they can sing. 
Hosea 6: 6 is still a good antidote for 
Ecclesiasticism. 


@ EVANGELISM OR PROMOTION 


Which is more effective: evangel- 
ism or promotion? Which will bring 
greater fruit, a huge community “Go 
to Church” program, or a series of 
personal calls on half a dozen lapsed 
members telling them that they are 
expected to be in church and recall- 
ing to them the gravity of breaking 
the confirmation vow? Which is 
more effective: promotion and pub- 
licity on clerical vestments and 
church procedure, or the same 
amount of time and energy spent on 
personal visitation and sermon prep- 
aration? Is it more effective to be 
an outstanding member of, and to 
spend hours with, the Rotarians, the 
Lions’ Club, the Masons,. the Elks, 
and the Owls, or to spend the same 
amount of time in the study and in 
the parish? 


@ INSTITUTIONALISM 


Is the church a neighborhood set- 
tlement house, a community center, 
a lodge hall, a public gymnasium, a 
recreational center? or is it pri- 
marily a house of God? Of course 
there should be proper perspective 
and balance in these matters, yet the 
effectiveness of a church is not only 
in helping boys and girls of the street 
in not doing wrong, but in helping 


them to do positive good. Here 
Christian religion is the motivating 
factor. 

Organizations of a church are 
necessary, but over-organization has 
killed churches. Some pastors are 
required to be master-executives and 
“crank turners” so that they become 
exhausted and unable to preach, un- 
able to do personal evangelism. The 
real task of the church may be lost 
behind a fog of organization and de- 
tail. Note the inner strength evident 
in many country churches. Beauty 
and power are the companions of 
simplicity. 


@ PREACHING OR PUTTERING 


It is difficult, genuinely difficult, 
to prepare a good sermon. Public- 
speaking teachers advise that a good 
discourse should have an hour’s 
preparation for each minute’s de- 
livery. It is admittedly easier to 
putter with the petunias and peonies 
in the back yard, or spend time with 
some household gadget, than to dig 
out a new sermon. It is easier to gad 
about to “preachers’ meetings” and 
to whine about our problems than to 
work on sermon materials. It is 
easier to talk than to think. There 
can be no reward without labor. 
Paul spoke no blarney when he said, 
“Woe is me if I preach not Christ.” 


@ INTELLECTUALISM OR 
CONVERSION 


Peter was educated for three years 
in the finest theological seminary on 
earth under the greatest teacher of 
all time, the Master Himself. Yet 
Peter failed in the clutches. He was 
not yet converted. Luke 22: 32: 
“When thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren.” 

In early American history millions 
of Lutherans were lost because the 
church insisted on an educated min- 
istry. At that time expediency 
should have demanded consecrated 
laymen to supply the needed num- 
ber of leaders. Today the situation 
is changed. An educated ministry 
is available and required. But shall 
we insist on education alone and 
neglect the changed heart? 

This is a problem for the semi- 
naries. It is unfortunate that semi- 
naries raid each other’s territories to 
get students. Apparently a “full 
house” is more to be desired than 
spiritual excellence, so that justice 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Face in the Car Window 


THE young girl across the aisle had 
no idea that anyone was watching 
her expression. Her face was turned 
from the other passengers. Her eyes 
were fixed on the spring landscape 
beyond the car window. She thought 
she was in a world of her own—the 
carload of passengers shut out by 
the sharp angle of her shoulder and 
the sweep of her page-boy bob. 

It was one of those unexpected 
tricks of physics that reflected her 
face in the car window and thence 
to the glass in the door of the car. 
At least three or four of the people 
across the aisle from her could see 
every shade of expression. 

At first it seemed almost indecent 
to watch her. Most of us have rather 
deeply ingrained aversions to in- 
truding on the privacy of others. But 
if the truth be told, along with the 
aversion goes a sneaking temptation 
to do it, when we can be sure no one 
will catch us in the act. 

There was no possible danger in 
this case of being caught. The other 
passengers were deep in newspapers 
or knitting. The girl herself was 
miles away. She was carrying on an 
imaginary conversation with an im- 
aginary companion. Nor was it hard 
to guess the sex of the companion. 
Such fluttering eyelashes and de- 
murely parted lips would have been 
wasted on another girl. She was act- 
ing out for her own benefit a drama 
in which she was the heroine. Her 
companion was apparently paying 
her the most extravagant compli- 
ments while she made properly mod- 
est reply. The silent films never 
pantomimed a more expressive pic- 
ture of delicate flirtation. 

The conductor flung open the car 
door and called a station. Gently the 
girl floated from the car. There had 
been no startled return to reality. 
As she mounted the steps toward the 
station, there was the same little 
half-smile on her lips. 

. Witnessing a thing of that kind 
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leaves you with all sorts of unan- 
swered and unanswerable questions 
milling about in your brain. Was her 
performance pure day-dream, or 
was it rehearsal? Was her companion 
someone from her office who was in- 
dispensable to the war effort, or the 
boy nextdoor, now overseas? 

The only thing of which the ob- 
server could be sure was that she 
put in the twenty minutes between 
stops carrying on a most delightful 
conversation with herself. 

We all talk to ourselves now and 
then. We call it thinking, and we 
usually manage to control our fea- 
tures so that our thoughts are not 
too easily read by others. Neverthe- 
less, we are talking silently—and 
usually without benefit of censor. 
That’s what makes it so enlightening 
to listen in on our own thinking. 
Consciously sampling our own 


thoughts may reveal some things we 


hadn’t recognized before. 

What do you think about when 
you ride on trains and subways and 
buses? What do you say to yourself 
while you do the dishes and make 
beds and run the sweeper? Are you 
thinking of o th ers—remembering 
their good qualities and their many 
kindnesses? Are you trying to de- 
cide for the umteenth time how to 
use your shoe stamp? Are you 
thinking about the best way to keep 
the rabbits out of the victory gar- 
den? Are you building and rebuild- 
ing a world of the future? Are you 
telling the family what you think of 
their habit of coming home any hour 
and expecting you to have a hot din- 
ner simmering on the stove? 

It is a good plan to think about 
your thinking habits. 


Folk Festival 


Tue National Folk Festival was 
organized ten years ago by Sarah 
Gertrude Knott of St. Louis. For 
five years it was held in Washington, 
but this year the congestion in that 
city made Philadelphia seem like the 


logical place to hold it. 

The festival is an attempt to pre-_ 
sent a picture of the many different 
cultures that make up our “Amer-— 
ican civilization.” This year more 
than twenty-two states and twenty-_ 
five countries were represented. Cos- 
tumes, musical instruments, songs 
and dances portraying their regional _ 
cultures were merged to impress 
upon those witnessing the spectacle, 
that our American culture is a grow- 
ing and vital thing. It springs from 
dozens of traditions. . 

The movement dramatizes the 
phrase that Louis Adamic has used 
so often it might almost be called his 
theme song—‘“Unity through diver- 
sity.” 

Unity through diversity means 
much more than, “It takes all kinds — 
to make a world.” Most of us say 
that when we are trying to assume a 
false tolerance for something that in 
our hearts we deplore and despise. 
When we say it, we usually mean, 
“Our kind and the wrong kind,” 

This recognition of the heteroge- 
neous cultures that go to make up a 
united nation radiates hope for the 
future of the United States and of 
the world. When we have reached a 
state of emotional maturity which 
permits people to look their differ- 
ences in the face and appreciate 
backgrounds of other men and wo- 
men, we have come a long distance 
along the road of understanding and 
goodwill. 

The letterhead for Lutheran 
World Action reads almost like a 
program for a folklore festival with- 
in the church. We have in the co- 
operating churches many different 
old-world backgrounds. To “soft- 
pedal” the cultural differences that 
exist is to hold ourselves superior to 
the rest. We are all part of the 
American Christianity of the future. 
The more we know about each other, 
the more forceful our world action. 

Did you ever spatter mercury on 
a table and fool around with it till 
each little drop ran into a larger 
drop and the larger drop ran into a 
still larger one, until you had a fluid’ 
but compact ball? The formation of 
any national culture is much like’ 
that. The smaller groups are “ab-. 
sorbed” by larger ones until they 
themselves compose the larger one. 
American culture is still in the mak- 
ing. Its final form will be achieved 
not by eradicating differences but by 
blending them. 
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~ not of this world. 


Jesus answered, My kingdom is 


John 18: 36 


‘Nationa Commander Waring of 
the American Legion inveighs 
against “wasting too much of our 


time” on “idealistic theories,” and 


urges: “Let us be realistic. We... 
are more interested now in the pints 
of nitroglycerine that go into bombs 
than in quarts of milk for the rest 


- of the world. This war must be won 
with bullets, guns, tanks, planes and 


ships. It cannot be won with hybrid 
corn and social reforms.” He was 
speaking of realistic conditions in a 


 sin-infested world. Jesus said: “My 
kingdom is not of this world.” His 


teaching, too, was along “realistic” 
lines, but in the realm of the spir- 


~ itual. 


+ ier 
Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice. Pilate saith unto 


him, What is truth? John 18: 37, 38 


At Gabbatha, the judgment seat, 


the Roman ruler met the King of 
kings. The hard-boiled Pilate could 


not understand how the kingly Man 
before him could face death so 
calmly, and could claim so con- 


fidently the supremacy of His au- 


thority while enduring torture and 
shame. A kingdom of “the truth” 


was foreign to the vocabulary and 
_ thoughts of this truthless puppet of 


_Caesar’s government. 


“What is 


truth?” was his natural question, 
| asked doubtless in the dawning twi- 


ea OF 


light of a quickened conscience. For 
truth-defense the followers of the 
King of kings are willing to suffer 


somewhat like unto Him in sac- 


rificial blood. 
+ + + 


The heavens declare the glory of 
God; and the firmament sheweth 
his handywork. Day unto day ut- 
tereth speech, and night unto night 
sheweth knowledge. 

Psalm 19: 1, 2 


Tue kingdom of the heavens, in- 
elusive of our little planet, does 


_ obeisance to the Creator. All nature 


sounds forth His praise in the univer- 
sal rhythm, the music of the spheres. 
The beauty of His handiwork is seen 
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by mortals in star-strewn skies and 
silver moonbeams, in cloud chariots 
and flaming sunsets, in snow-capped 
mountains and hills, in meadows by 
the stream and fields of waving 
grain, in flowers and butterflies, in 
church spires, in open hearth fires, 
and in baby smiles. His Kingdom of 
Truth is revealed to the listening ear 
and the seeing eye of poet and seer, 
but known also to all plain people 
who are free from make-believe. 


+ + + 


Of his own will he brought us 
forth by the word of truth, that we 
should be a kind of first fruits of 
his creatures. James 1: 18 


THe unadulterated truth as re- 
vealed in nature contrasts with sin’s 
adulterations in unregenerate man. 
The rifle of the boy that shoots the 
sleeping cat or the hunter that kills 
the helpless bird or deer barks forth 
discord into nature’s harmony and 
calm. But the Lord of life has power 
to re-create the most evil-minded 
and bring back all recreant sons of 
Adam into right relation with God 
and the moral universe. By the re- 
creative “word of truth” man is re- 
born into the image of the Creator. 
Through the resurrecting Christ are 
brought forth into the life eternal 
those who by faith become “a kind 
of firstfruits of His creatures.” 


+ + + 


When he, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, he shall guide you into all the 


truth. John 16: 13 


Tue mariner looks to his compass 
and it guides him over uncharted 
seas. On life’s far-flung voyage we 
have an unfailing direction finder in 
the Word of Scripture, sensitized 
with holy inspiration. In its special 
revelation, inscribed by the aid of 
God’s Spirit, are found the pointings 
of infinite wisdom, and mandates 
authoritative and unfailing. In it is 
explained the past and charted the 
future. Its Truth is infallible. But 
its interpretation depends upon the 
special guidance of the Spirit Who 
inspired it. When man’s reason fails, 
faith steps in and leads along the 
way where the Spirit beckons. 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


Be not deceived, my beloved 
brethren. James 1: 16 


On the wall of an old temple was 
a picture of a king forging a chain 
from his crown, and nearby a slave 
making a crown from his chain. Be- 
neath were the words, “Life is what 
one makes it, no matter of what it is 
made.” The end of life’s labors is 
what matters, not present appear- 
ances. The king in the slave or the 
slave in the king may not be imme- 
diately apparent. Wait until all the 
links of the chain have been forged 
and the wearer of the crown has © 
proved his right to wear it. Mean- 
while, “be not deceived,” “for,” 
using another figure, “whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap.” 


~ + - 


But be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only, deluding your own 
selves. James 1: 22 


Wuen Lieut. Thomas D. Harman 
was forced down by parachute into 
the thick jungles and treacherous 
swamps of South America, he had 
faith that he would grope his way 
out and he prayed hard and trust- 
ingly; but he also used his compass 
and his “football legs” to reach the 
goal, as he tackled seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles and fought his 
way couageously for seven long days 
for the final touchdown. To know 
and proclaim the saving Gospel is a 
high privilege, but unless we are 
also “doers of the word” we are 
“deluding” ourselves. 


PRAYER 


We thank Thee, heavenly Father, 
for Thy Fatherhood and for our son- 
ship through Jesus Christ Thy Son, 
our Mediator. We thank Thee for 
Thy manifold blessings and Thy 
Fatherly care. Help us to be ever 
mindful of Thy mercies, and with 
grateful hearts to delight in the do- 
ing of Thy Will. Increase in us the 
knowledge of Thy Truth as it is in 
Jesus and fill us with the joy of His 
salvation. Guide us by Thy Spirit, 
and grant us Thy peace. Amen. 
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eros the Desk 


Wuat one might call the remote 
effects of the “all outness” of this in- 
ternational struggle have reached 
an inconceivable complexity of in- 


volvements. Take victory gardens. 
What could be more constructively 
contributory to the freedom of the 
“common citizen than his backyard 
growth of vegetables? But there is 
the canine friend of man, the child’s 
slave and the lonely housewife’s 
guardian. The most distinguished 
poets have been inspired to write of 
him. One couplet has become widely 
familiar: — 


“We love to hear the watch-dog’s 
honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as 
we draw near home.” 


But those were less troubled times, 
and our household pets could roam 
with little restraint, burying treas- 
ured bones where the digging was 
easy and the concealment good. And 
victory gardens had just what is 
needed for a good food cache. But 
alas, Hector’s roving must be con- 
fined to his master’s backyard. He 
is retarding the war effort. His com- 
munity wardens require his impris- 
onment. His master regrets the cur- 
tailment of liberty in this liberty- 
loving land; but during the emer- 
gency there can be no reprieves. 
Alas, poor Hector! 


DURING COMING MONTHS 


THE editor regrets to announce to 
Tue LutTHERAN’s readers that the de- 
partment Among Ourselves has been 
given a three months’ furlough be- 
ginning with the first issue in June. 
Mrs. Margaret A. J. Irvin, its writer, 
has been constrained to re-allocate 
the time and. strength at her dis- 
posal, and a temporary interruption 
of this work was deemed a necessity. 

In the departments for which Mrs. 
Irvin has written, the field of obser- 
vation has been primarily that in 
which women are the active work- 
ers. First contacts have been those 
made at the parsonage by the min- 
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ister’s wife. But beyond such local 
situations, the larger realm of wo- 
men’s place in the church was sur- 
veyed. Tue LuTHERAN has ample and 
convincing evidence of the appre- 
ciation won among its readers by 
Among Ourselves and its associated 
page, on which the Musings of a 
Minister's Wife were reported. Re- 
sumption in September is expected. 


NEIGHBOR CHARLES P. WILES 


THE editor of THE LUTHERAN joins 
his editorial colleagues in the Muh- 
lenberg Building in recalling appre- 
ciatively contacts with Dr. C. P. 
Wiles. Let it be known that we have 
seen each other two or three times a 
week for the past twenty years. 
Since 1923 our desks and libraries 
have been in rooms on the same 
floor of the Muhlenberg Building, 
which the U. L. C. A.’s Board of 
Publication maintains for the several 
departments of its business. 

Now that the U. L. C. A. is in the 
twenty-fifth year of its life, the 
unifying influences desired from the 
merger of 1918 have made their ef- 
fects evident. In the competitive 
days of the first two decades of this 
century—especially in the General 
Synod and in the General Council— 
it was deemed proper by each to 
keep as far away from any possible 
subversive influences from the other 
as one’s duties would permit. Then, 
in the words of an editor in a sister 
communion, the combination effected 
by the three groups in convention 
assembled “united us with each 
other by tying our heads together.” 

A great change has occurred since 
then, and among those whose in- 


fluence has been widely and deeply 


favorable to essential unity in the 
United Lutheran Church is Neigh- 
bor Wiles. His position has been a 
strategic one for erasing ancient dif- 
ferences and injecting good under- 
standing and good will, and he neg- 
lected no opportunity to enhance 
good will. His well-established con- 
victions, his thorough grasp of what 


the work of fhe editor in chief om 
Sunday school literature required, 
and his readiness to give the aid to 
others which was richly available 
through his experience and fine dis- 
position have endeared him to his 
co-workers. “ 

His retirement to less arduous 
editorial labor has been richly 
earned. Nevertheless, the editor of 
Tue LuTHERAN will often regret his 
absence from his accustomed desk 
and the cessation of those borrowing — 
visits that are the distinctive priv-_ 
ileges of good neighbors. 


BISHOP ADNA W. LEONARD 


Tue LUTHERAN, in the name of the - 
United Lutheran Church in Amer-_ 
ica, joins with the journals of sister 
Christian communions in expressing 
sorrow for the death of the ambas- 
sador of America’s Protestant 
churches to their members who are ~ 
now abroad, and obedient to orders 
from their military commanders. 
What was planned to be a trip that 
would embrace the major fields of © 
the war was interrupted by the 
crash in Iceland on May 3 of the 
army plane in which he and several — 
army officers were passengers. It is © 
thought that he had completed con- — 
tacts with American chaplains and 
their men in Ireland and England © 
and was en route to another field of - 


’ conferences. 


According to information ee e 
by the Federal Council of Churches — 
of Christ in America, Bishop Leonard — 
was designated to make “a trip that — 
would take him overseas to visit 
United States forces on three con-— 
tinents.” He was personally as-— 
signed his duties by President Roose- 
velt in recognition of his position as — 
chairman of the General Commis- 
sion on Army and Navy Chaplains, ~ 
and in view of the President’s direct 
appreciation of his ability and fit-— 
ness. He was “the first representa- — 
tive to go officially from Protestant _ 
churches of this country to the men 
serving abroad.” Chaplain Frank 
Miller of the U. S. Army (a Presby-_ 
terian) accompanied him. Shortly ; 
before his departure he indicated be | 
two-fold purpose of his mission as. 
follows: “To let the Protestant chap i 
lains and service men with Army — 
and Navy units overseas know that — 
the churches at home are not forget- 
ting them; and to obtain a first-hand — 
picture of religious life among the — 
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men under fire, in order that the 
churches may better serve these 
men.” Conferences with chaplains 
were to occupy a good portion of the 
schedule. Plans called for “retreats” 
where possible, to permit clergymen 
in uniform to discuss with Bishop 
Leonard details of their work, to 
suggest ways in which the home 
churches may supply more effective 
help, and to “recharge their own 
spiritual batteries so that they will 
return to their arduous duties with 
renewed confidence and vigor.” 
Where death comes to God’s ser- 
vants suddenly, and in human un- 
derstanding accidentally, their fel- 
low Christians realize that the eter- 
nal inheritance with the saints that 
awaits them is a happy ending of 
an earthly pilgrimage. The crown of 
everlasting happiness awaits them, 
and we “do not sorrow as those who 
have no hope.” We pay tribute to 
their courage and to their all-em- 
bracing faith in their Lord. But a 
sense of values prompts us to regret 
that an interruption has occurred in 
a mission that seems to be of great 
value in human eyes and for which 
Bishop Leonard was competent. 
_ Tue Lutueran believes it voices 
the will of its readers and of the 
United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica in suggesting to the President 
that he assign the completion of the 
Protestant contact mission to a suc- 
cessor to the bishop. A representa- 
tive having duplicate credentials will 
be welcomed by the hundreds of 
chaplains who are in foreign coun- 
tries with the nation’s armed forces 
and will further identify the unique 
spritual realities of the war’s ob- 
jectives. 


INNOCENT CHILD VICTIMS 


_ Reapers or THe LUTHERAN and of 
other church journals will remem- 
ber that only a few months had 
elapsed after the “occupation” of 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium and Poland by the Nazi forces 
before the lack of food for children 
became apparent in these small na- 
tions. The sympathy of ex-President 
Hoover, who had directed relief 
work in 1918, and later of ex-Am- 
bassador Hugh Gibson, was deeply 
stirred, with the result that an asso- 
ciation was formed and an appeal 
was made to open the British Atlan- 
tic blockade so as to permit relief to 
reach the children of these war- 
stricken countries. The request was 
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refused, on the plea that the milk 
and other foods, or an equivalent of 
them, would be seized by the Ger- 
man military authorities. 

But the plight of Greece has been 
so awful as to enlist a more chari- 
table attitude toward its child vic- 
tims of invasion. Now there is a 
revival of the first appeal, addressed 
to Senators Taft, Gillette and Con- 
nally, sponsors for Senate resolu- 
tion No. 100. According to informa- 
tion received by THe LUTHERAN, the 
bill is “in committee.” One way to 
bring it to hearing is through letters 
addressed to the senators named 
above, as well as to the senators of 
the writers of requests, that the bill 
be given consideration. Its char- 
acter is indicated by these para- 
graphs from a recent communication: 


“WHEREAS, millions of children 
are perishing from systematic under- 
nourishment and starvation in oc- 
cupied countries of Europe, 

“WHEREAS, many of the govern- 
ments of these countries have money 
to purchase food, which is available 
on this continent, and Swedish and 
Swiss neutral shipping is ready to 
undertake this task, 

“THEREFORE Senators Robert A. 
Taft and Guy M. Gillette have intro- 
duced Senate Resolution 100, calling 
for an immediate extension of’ the 
Greek experiment within that coun- 
try and to other countries where 
there is great need.” 


The thought will occur to those of 
us who are primarily interested in 
raising the World Service Fund, 
which is undoubtedly our Lutheran 
priority, that one project at a time is 
enough. It must be remembered, 
however, that money to buy supplies 
is available from the countries that 
are war stricken. What is needed is 
an agreement by which cargoes from 
the Americas can pass through the 
blockade into the hands of duly au- 
thorized committees for distribution 
“according to plan.” 

The right to buy food for children 
is not wisely denied. 


A PROMISING CONFERENCE 


Tue days May 30 to June 4 inclu- 
sive have been set apart for a con- 
ference at Gettysburg, Pa., which 
bids fair to add another evidence of 
the vigilant zeal of the U. L. C. A.’s 
Board of Foreign Missions and of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. The 
event has been titled by its sponsors, 
“Deputation Fellowship School of 


Foreign Missions.” It is proposed 
first to afford the missionaries now 
in the United States and Canada an 
opportunity to confer relative to co- 
ordinated continuance in their work. 
Toward this objective the first days 
of the conference will be devoted. 
The missionaries will seek mutually 
for the sustaining gifts of grace and 
for the benefits of each others’ expe- 
riences. Only those directly con- 
cerned with the operations of For- 
eign Missions will be present. 

The second portion of the program 
June 2, 3, and 4, proposes such forms 
of preparation as will enable the 
missionaries. to go to the congrega- 
tions of the United Lutheran Church 
and transmit to them the status of 
our work abroad, its problems dur- 
ing and after the war, and the par- 
ticipation of parishes in returning 
missionaries to their fields, in enlist- 
ing new personnel, and in providing 
the support and equipment needed 
to resume the propagation of Chris- 
tian faith as soon and as ener- 
getically as post-war conditions will 
permit. 

Not only is the program of this 
Gettysburg meeting the most exten- 
sive in detail yet undertaken, but 
those called to attend are most nu- 
merous, competent and representa- 
tive. The list begins with the mis- 
sionaries and their wives who are 
now in this country. They number 
eighty-four and provide personnel 
from all the fields in which the U. L. 
C. A. is actively engaged in min- 
istering the Gospel. Second are the 
members of the Board of Foreign 
Missions and the Executive Board 
of the Women’s Missionary Society. 
Third to be invited are representa- 
tives of each of the thirty-two synods 
of the U. L. C. A. It has been sug- 
gested to the presidents of the synods 
that the chairman of each synodical 
Committee on Foreign Mission Work 
be sent to Gettysburg, if possible. 
An alternate to him may be the 
president of the synod or one whom 
he designates. 

A more detailed discussion of this 
conference will be found in next 
week’s issue of THE LuTHERAN. We 


-elose this preliminary notice with 


the reminder to pastors and readers 
that May 30 is Rogate (Prayer) 
Sunday in our church calendar. The 
entire Church is earnestly requested 
to take thought for this meeting in 
their devotions on Sunday and dur- 
ing the days of Rogate week. 


The worship center—the heart of every camp. 


Many nationalities are represented at some of the 
camps. 


The Lutherar 
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Busy pastors serving as camp leaders. 


Nature study develops appreciation of God and His Youth who experience Christian growth at church camps 
world. will build a better world tomorrow. @ 
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THE 


CHURCH 


SCHOOL 


LESSON 


TO SCATTERED CHRISTIANS © 


The Apostle Peter, Writer of Advice to His Fellow Believers 
Concerning Persecution and Suffering 
| Peter 1: 1; 2: 11-25. The Sunday School Lesson for May 30 


For three Sundays in succession, beginning May 30, the attention of 
adult members of our Sunday schools will be turned to portions of the First 
and Second Epistles of St. Peter. Since there are three of these excerpts, 
it is possible to introduce in the first of THe LuTHeran’s treatments of the 
portions chosen some general definitions with regard first to the apostolate 
and, second, the adjustments of Christian doctrine to the conditions of 
morality and national allegiance to which all Christians were subjected, 
despite their allegiance to the Kingdom of God., 


Both Peter and Paul in their writings 
describe themselves with the word 
apostle. The occasion for doing this was 
the custom in their day. Letter writers 
began with an announcement of the 
sender. So Paul could say when he 
wrote to the Corinthians, “Paul, called 
to be an apostle of Jesus Christ through 
the will of God.” Peter, following the 
same custom, wrote: “Simon Peter, a 
servant and an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
to them that have obtained like pre- 
cious faith with us through the right- 
eousness of God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 


Among Those Appointed 

The word apostle is used in the New 
Testament as a term distinguishing 
those who belonged to a small group of 
men distinctly chosen by Jesus in the 
course of His ministry. They were 
twelve in number, perhaps thus ex- 
pressing by implication the number of 
tribes of the children of Israel, or, fur- 
ther back, the sons of Jacob, heirs of 
the Patriarch Abraham, to whom the 
promise had been made relative to the 

coming of the Messiah. The primary 

significance of the term is “one who is 
sent forth with orders, a delegate, a 
messenger.” Paul based his claim to be 
numbered amongst the apostles upon 
the fact that, as one born out of due 
time, he had seen the Lord and had 
been called by Him for a distinctive 
mission to the Gentiles. 

Concerning Peter there is no similar 
definition of an area or class for his 
labor. There is, however, the tradition 
that when James, the brother of our 
Lord, became the head of the church 
of Jerusalem, Peter occupied himself 
with a ministry to those who were be- 
yond the borders of the holy city but 
still within reach by travel. He ad- 
dressed his letter to “the strangers 
scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.” 

It will be remembered, however, that 


Peter’s testimony as an apostle begins 
with the day of Pentecost. It is he who 
was the spokesman for the little band 
of believers when he addressed the 
crowd that had gathered following the 
miracle of the sending forth of the Holy 
Spirit. Peter seems to have remained 
in Jerusalem for some time. Whether 
he was connected with the trial of 
Stephen, at which Saul (later Paul) 
was the prosecuting witness, is not 
known. It is certain that the perse- 
cution which focused upon this greatest 
of the seven deacons of the church was 
far from ending when Stephen was 
stoned; it became so general that Chris- 
tians were compelled to flee from the 
city, among them Peter. 

It is known concerning him that he 
reappeared in Jerusalem at the time of 
the apostolic council (a. p. 50); a year 
later at Antioch, where he and Paul 
disagreed concerning the maintenance 
of the Jewish traditions. Later there 
were missionary tours which were ap- 
parently directed toward areas east of 
Palestine. It is thought that Peter 
reached Babylon on the Euphrates, 
where there were many Jewish people. 


Traditions and Certainties 

Schaff, in his History of the Christian 
Church, says: “Of a residence of Peter 
in Rome the New Testament contains 
no trace, unless, as the church fathers 
and many modern expositors think, 
Rome is intended by the mystic ‘Baby- 
lon’ mentioned in the thirteenth verse 
of the fifth chapter of I Peter. There 
is nothing in the New Testament upon 
which to base the tradition that Peter, 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
May 24-30 


M. Exherting to Good Works. I Peter 2: 11-25. 
T. The Christian Hope. I Peter 1: 3-9. 

WwW. A cyangee Life. I Peter 1: 13-23. 

Th. ing of Love. II Corinthians 2: 1-4. 
¥. James Encourages Scattered Christians. 
ames 1: 1-12. 
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resided in Rome, and that while there 
he lost his courage when he was con- 
fronted with arrest and crucifixion and 
started on a flight from the city. In the 
course of his journey he encountered 


his Lord in a vision, and to Him he ad- - 


dressed the question, ‘Whither goest 
thou?’ and received the answer, ‘I am 
returning to Jerusalem to be crucified 
again.’ Whereupon Peter turned back 
and delivered himself to the jailer ‘to 
be crucified head downward.’ ” 

However numerous the legends con- 
cerning this “apostle of hope,” to use a 
name derived from his epistle, there 
can be no doubt that the influence ex- 
erted by Peter was profound. He him- 
self makes no claims to be the first of 
a line of leaders such as the Roman 
Catholic Church has developed by 
means of the office of pope. In his writ- 
ings he refers to himself as an apostle 
and makes no claims of plenary power 
such as the so-called successors of 
Peter have made with the support of 
that powerful organization, the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. Neither does Peter 
make any reference to successors. For 
that matter, none of the apostles whose 
teachings are found in the New Testa- 
ment makes any reference to an order 
of ministers who should succeed them 
and have primacy in the church. 


First Christian Council 


There is an indication that soon after 
Pentecost what might be called su- 
preme authority was lodged in a group 
who could be assembled in Jerusalem, 
most, if not all, of whom were of the 
original followers of our Lord. Of the 
120, the eleven were certainly known 
as the apostles. To them, as would be 
natural, differences of opinion and of 
procedure were referred: In some in- 
stances, as, for example, the famous 
council which took place at Jerusalem, 
they were the source of authority. The 
message which they framed and sent 


back to the converts among the Gen- 


tiles had our Lord’s approval. 

While the apostles left no commis- 
sion by which the church received suc- 
cessors to them, they did furnish a sub- 


stitute for the revelation which they — 


had delivered by word of mouth dur- 
ing the years they lived after Pente- 
cost. This was “the Word.” We know 


it as the New Testament. Concerning ot 


it John wrote, “These things are writ- 
ten, that ye might believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God; and that 
believing ye might have life through 
his name.” 
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The Memory of Those Gone Before—tev.7:9:17 


Memorrat Day means more than ever 
to Americans this year. It may be a 
day of grief and regret. It may remind 
us that the losses we have sustained 
have taken from us some of the best 
reasons for living and so send us deeper 
into discouragement and despair. If 
Memorial Day does this, better that our 
loved ones “gone before” be forgotten. 
We do them no honor and ourselves no 
good, when we think of them only in 
the terms of the past. The memory that 
inspires and encourages has a present 
and a future, built upon the past. We 
Christians know little of the details of 


~ the life of heaven, but we know enough. 
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When we allow ourselves to be pos- 
sessed of futile grief, we deny what we 
can know by faith. 

John in his Revelation sees dimly but 


surely through the veil that hangs be-_ 


tween earth and heaven. No more 
beautiful passage has ever been writ- 
ten about heaven than this seventh 
chapter of Revelation. We would wish 
he had left out the reference to the 
beasts or creatures, because they will 
always be a puzzle to our little human 
minds. But there is enough that any of 
us can understand to bring comfort. 


The Crowded Courts 
Those who think of heaven in the 


terms of a little narrow place where 
_ only those can enter who accept their 


own peculiar interpretations of truth, 
find little comfort in John. Multitudes 


_ will be there, representing every phase 


of human life. Race and nationality, 
class and condition—these will not 
count. One thing will bind them to- 
gether, their common devotion to Christ. 

This picture of heaven must not lull 


|, our souls asleep in any feeling of uni- 


versal security. Their worship of the 
Lord allows them their place before the 
throne. Many of those John was pic- 
turing in heayen were victims of the 
persecution of Domitian, the Roman 


' emperor. Among them were close 
_ friends whom he had long outlived. 


There was Peter, who had been cru- 


_ cified like his Lord; Paul and James the 
_ elder, who had been beheaded; James 


the bishop of Jerusalem, who had been 


‘thrown to his death from the walls of 


the city, and thousands of others who 
died with them for Christ. Truly they 


“came out of great tribulation.” 
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“A noble army, men and boys, 
The matron and the maid, 

Around the Saviour’s throne rejoice, 
In robes of light arrayed. 

They climbed the steep ascent of 

heaven, 

Through peril, toil and pain, 

O God, may grace to us be given, 
To follow in their train.” 


Before the Throne 


Pictorial language like that of John 
cannot possibly convey all his meaning. 
He was thinking of the throne as a 
symbol of absolute authority. That is 
the glory of heaven; the only law will 
be God’s will. 

The reason that tears are the com- 
mon inheritance of humanity is that 
the rule of God has been defied. No 
place on earth fully deserves to be 
called a little bit of heaven.” There are 
reserved places in the hearts of the 
best of us, places where self still rules. 
We may remember our loved ones who 
sleep in Jesus as fully God’s now. Paul 
wrote, “To live is Christ and to die is 
gain.” A better translation would be, 
“To live is Christ and to die is more.” 
More what? We may supply the an- 
swer: more Christ. Christ is our Mas- 
ter here by our choice as Christians. 
But never fully so until we enter the 
gates of heaven. 


Robed in White 


Surely men of action like Peter and 


.Paul do not stand about in heaven 


‘wearing white robes and playing harps. 
No, we must not allow the language of 
prophecy to confuse us. “He was a 
white man if there ever was one,” was 
the testimony to a neighbor’s character. 
White is the symbol of sinlessness. 
White robes are the sign that the stains 
of sin have been cleansed from our 
souls through Christ. We have a right 
to think of our loved ones as busy 
about the service of the Lord. All that 
was not good in them has been taken 
out of their lives. They are perfect. 


Sin no longer has any dominion over 


them. 

Queen Victoria visited a paper mill 
one day and was much interested in 
the process by which the dirty rags 
coming into the mill were changed into 
dainty white paper. A few days later 
she received a present from the com- 


pany, a package of beautiful writing 
paper, each sheet stamped with her 
name. With the package came a letter 
from the president of the company, as- 
suring her that this paper was made 
from the very rags she had seen come 
into the mill. So do we become, with 
all our sin and shame, the raw product 
of the mill of God’s grace. 


Palms 


Palms are the symbol of praise. We 
remember our sainted loved ones as 
beyond the need of petition. Their 
worship does not err as ours often does 
by making prayer a means of obtaining 
things for ourselves. The perfect prayer 
of heaven is all praise, all thanksgiving. 
The great shout of the heavenly choir 
is “Salvation.” 


Home 


We must not allow the unrestrained 
language of prophecy to cloud the more 
intimate and friendly relationship bet- 
ter symbolized by the word home. 
There is a suggestion of this in the 
word dwell of our Authorized Version, 
or as the Revised Version reads, “shall 
spread his tabernacle over them.” The 
Lord houses the believers and then 
shares the house with them. Jesus 
spoke of heaven as “my Father’s house.” 
David sang, “I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord for ever.” All the dear 
connotations of that word home are 
gathered around the hope of heaven. 

Memory gives a certain immortality. 
Those who die live on in the thoughts 
of their friends and loved ones. This 
can only be for most of us a few years. 
Even the names of the world’s great 
soon fade from the headlines of our 
newspapers. The good that men do lives 
on long past the range of memory. Yet 
this immortality is not enough to sat- 
isfy the soul. Jesus Christ conquered 
death for us and prepared for us a 
dwelling place beyond the grave. We 
may know little more about it except 
that He will share life with us there. 
But that is enough! 

Two little fellows were talking to- 
gether. One of them was going to move 
to a western city. He said, “Yes, I am 
going away out west.” His little friend 
said, “But where are you going? Where 
is west?” “TI don’t just know,” said the 
first lad, “but I know father has built 
us a house out there.” Well, that is 
enough for any of us to know, isn’t it? 
There is much that curiosity asks about 
heaven, but faith does not require an 
answer. There is a life awaiting us 
where the hungers and the thirsts of 
this present world are all completely 
satisfied, because we will have Him 
with us for eternity. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, May 30. 

Next topic, “The Flame in Your Heart.” 
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BOOK S§ 


Foundations Resurveyed 
The Philosophy of the Christian World Mission. By Edmund Davison Soper. 


Abingdon-Cokesbury. 314 pages. $2.50. 


Out of a lifetime of missionary interest and activity the author has pro- 
duced a challenging and timely book. He was born in Japan and educated 
in the United States at Dickinson College and Drew University. For five 
years he was field secretary of the Missionary Education Movement. For 
thirty years he was an administrator and professor of missions and com- 
parative religion in Ohio Wesleyan University, Drew Theological Seminary, 
and Northwestern University. At present he is professor of the History of 


Religion in Garrett Biblical Institute. 

He writes from the viewpoint that 
since national, social, and religious 
ideologies are rapidly changing, there is 
need of a restudy of the foundations on 
which the missionary enterprise is 
based and the principles by which it is 
guided. This restudy, given under the 
captions: “The Biblical Background,” 
“The World Mission in History,” and 
“Christianity as the World Religion,” is 
characterized by clarity, profundity, 
and thoroughness. One commends 
wholeheartedly his practice of under- 
girding his entire argument and pres- 
entation with Scripture. An excellent, 
lengthy bibliography attests further his 
thoroughness and familiarity with the 
subject. 

Of especial interest and value is his 
chapter on “The Strategy of the World 
Mission.” Here he directs our thinking 


Missions for Young Readers 


On Wings of Faith. 152 pages. 25c. 

On Paths of Destiny. 127 pages. 25c. 

Published by the Dept. of Missionary 
Education. Concordia Publishing House. 

THESE little volumes do not pretend 
to tell the complete story of overseas 
missions, but merely offer brief sketches 
of some of the missionary pathfinders. 
The reader is apt to feel that the stories 
are somewhat disjointed and unfin- 
ished unless he bears in mind that they 
are not intended to give complete pic- 
tures but glimpses of personalities who 
have gone into the building of some of 
the mission fields. 

Although the emphasis of the stories 
in On Wings of Faith is on the missions 
of the Missouri Synod, “footnotes” (the 
notes found at the end of certain chap- 
ters are really introductory notes to 
the succeeding chapters) help to give 
a general idea of Lutheran missions 
throughout the world. 

Among the stories one finds names 
familiar to the average Lutheran, such 
as Ziengenbalg, Muhlenberg, and Father 
Jaenicke. However, the names of Hans 
Egede, Frederick Wyneken, Theodore 
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to Aims and Methods, The World Mis- 
sion and Nationalism, Christianity and 
Indigenous Cultures, Missions and the 
Ecumenical Church, and The Kingdom 
of God. 

Many new books on this and kindred 
subjects have been purchased and 
studied by this reviewer. The Philos- 
ophy of the Christian World Mission 
has captured a prominent place on his 
bookshelf. It has buttressed his faith in 
the great mission of the church; it has 
enlarged his vision; it has supplied new 
fuels for his enthusiasm. 


The style is agreeable and flowing, 
yet the book is not one to be simply 
browsed in or scanned perfunctorily, 
but rather to be intently studied. To 
him who so uses it, it will bring rich 
rewards. Epwin Mott. 


Naether, and Francis Mohn are a few 
of the other giants of faith whose ex- 
periences are told in these pages, and 
whose names should be familiar to the 
missionary-minded layman. In addi- 
tion, the story of one national, Ekong 
of Nigeria, is told. 

On Paths of Destiny covers the gen- 
eral subject of world missions, with 
chapters on Livingstone, Judson, and 
others. These books should prove to 
be helpful supplementary material for 
various church groups. They should be 
particularly suitable for young people’s 
groups. To the average reader these 
stories should prove helpful in creating 
greater interest in missions and even 
greater determination to help in pro- 
moting missions in times like these. 

SELMA R, BERGNER. 


Preaching for Our Needs 


The Harvest of the Spirit. By Eugene 
M. Austin Abingdon-Cokesbury. 169 
pages. $1.50. 

Tue fourteen sermons are written in 
a sort of essay style. One might wish 
they were more exegetical. But they 
do speak pertinently of today. The 


author applies the Gospel to “our- 
selves and folks like us” and pene- 
tratingly at that. 

Quite misleading is the opening para- 
graph where the author states “the 
Christian religion” began and “died” 
with Peter’s confession and Jesus’ cru- 
cifixion.. This is mitigated only by the 
assertion that the disciples later threw 
off their despair and “declared their 
faith in a God who could not die.” It 
was really Christian theology that be- 
gan at that time and there was no 
demise. 

Toward the understanding of evil 
and suffering in the world he gives the 
heartening suggestion that God could 
have made a better world but, for our 
own good, He didn’t. The hazards we 
encounter are, with God’s help and His 
suffering with us, fraught with possi- 
bilities of higher attainment than would 
be the case in a better world “made to 
order.” 

A truly fine thought is brought out 
in connection with Jesus’ treatment of 
“human derelicts,” publicans, sinners, 
harlots, ete. Why did He contrast them 
with the “goodness” of the scribes and‘ 
Pharisees? Because the publicans and 
sinners as a rule hurt only themselves; 
by drink, abuse, excess, etc. The scribes 
and Pharisees were men of respon- 
sibility and power. Their weaknesses 
and errors caused thousands to suffer 
and go astray. Applications of this to 
those who hold responsibility and 
power in any age are limitless—and es- 
pecially in a generation when men take 
or yield steps that lead to the whirlpool 
of war. A. L. ANGERSBACH. 


Assurance of Immortality 


If They Don't Come Back. By H. Adye 
Prichard. Macmillan. 77 pages. $1.25. 
THERE will be many new books on 
the Christian idea of the future life, as 
the world tragedy makes personal for 


thousands the need for assurance. ee 


Dr. Prichard writes in answer to a 
letter from a friend who has lost a child 
in the war. He attempts a simple an- 
swer, not heavy with metaphysical 
terminology. He also avoids romantic 
platitude. In a few brief chapters he 
outlines the evidence for immortality, 


gives an idea of what the hereafter may — 
be like, seeks to answer the question, — 


What is Resurrection? 
It is a book for the ordinary thought- 
ful person who has discovered an urgent 


personal need for help in thinking © 


about this subject. 

To deal with death dispassionately — 
and reasonably, without sentiment and 
without prejudice, and bring courage 
and hope to those in need is the author’s 
purpose. He wants believers to trust — 


the God: Who makes all things work 


together for good. 
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‘happy retirement. 


FRIENDLY TRIBUTES = Co-workers Write Concerning Dr. Wiles’ Work 


Charles P. Wiles, D.D. 


(Continued from page 2) 


ish and Church School Board. He be- 
came its first secretary and, after the 
death of Dr. T. E. Schmauk was elected 
to the presidency. At present he is 
serving as treasurer. Thus he has held 
every office in the Board. 

As a member of the staff of the 
Board, Dr. Wiles has been identified 
with practically every project carried 
out in the past thirty years. He has 
prepared The Augsburg Sunday School 
Teacher continuously for thirty years. 
For many years he edited the entire 
Uniform Series, and at various times 
has written each of the lesson books, 
including The Lesson Commentary, ex- 
cept those in the children’s division. 
Under his editorial supervision have 


developed The Parish School magazine, 
The Vacation and Weekday Church 


School Text Series, Pilot, and Quest. 
For many years he directed the entire 


_ leadership education program. : 


In the midst of such a busy program 
he still found time to write a text, The 
Challenge of the Sunday School, and 
to visit summer schools for church 
workers, Sunday school conventions, 
and conferences all over the Church. 
Next to his writing, the Church knows 
him best as a brilliant, inspiring Bible 
lecturer and teacher. For several years 
he taught English Bible at the Philadel- 
phia Theological Seminary. i 

The influence of Dr. Wiles extends 
far beyond the United Lutheran 
Church. He is appreciated in all gen- 
eral bodies of the Lutheran Church and 
in other denominations. He has been a 
member of the Lutheran Intersynodical 
Committee on Elementary Education 
since its beginning, and for several 
years was its president. He is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Uniform Les- 


“sons of the International Council of 


Religious Education and his counsel is 
always respected. 

Charles P. Wiles deserves a long and 
Relieved of the 
pressing responsibilities of the editor’s 
desk and chair, it should be his. The 
Board, its staff, and his pupils all over 
the Church will miss him. They will 
turn often to his long, successful life 


_ for advice and guidance, and they will 
receive it; for his chief characteristics 


in all of his personal and business re- 
lationships have always been co-opera- 
tion, efficiency, consecration, charity, 


_ these four; but the greatest of these has 


been his constant love for his Lord 
and for his fellowmen. This has 


- prompted all of the others. 
_§. Wuitst Ruyne, Executive Secretary, 


Parish and Church School Board. 
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By DR. HARRY F. BAUGHMAN, 


Member of the Board of Publication and 
a Former Pastor of Dr. Wiles 


Tue Church will hear with profound 
regret the news that Dr. Charles P. 
Wiles is laying aside his responsibility 
as an editor of Sunday School Litera- 
ture. For more than thirty years he 
has been unfolding the riches of God’s 
Word to one of the largest possible au- 
diences. A teacher of teachers, he has 
been influencing through his exposi- 
tions of the Bible that vast army of men 
and women, of boys and girls who are 
the Sunday school of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. One’s im- 
agination is stirred as one thinks of the 
multitudes of immortal souls touched 
each year by the messages he prepared 
and which the Church transmitted to 
its schools. 

Those who have been privileged to 
associate with him have learned to ap- 
preciate the qualities of mind and spirit 


that have made him so valuable a ser-. 


vant of the Church, and of the Christ 
whom he loves. Over a great body of 
writings that bear his name might well 
be inscribed the words of St. John’s 
Gospel, “These are written that ye may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, and 
that believing ye may have life in His 
name.” For this was his burning pas- 
sion: that men might know Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. To the work of mak- 
ing Him known he brought a rare com- 
bination of intellectual discernment and 
spiritual insight, implemented by re- 
markable skill and clarity of expres- 
sion and illumination, all combining to 
make him one of the most persuasive 
and winsome writers of our generation. 
Nor is his skill limited merely to the 
use of his pen. His ability to represent 
the cause and to preach the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ has been quite as 
marked as his editorial skill. 

Above all else, his associates and ac- 
quaintances appreciate him as one 
whose life gloriously adorns the Gospel 
he professes. His written and spoken 
words are effective because they are so 
manifestly the product of the character 
out of which they come. If his writings 
contain the marks of a confident, serene 
faith it is because there is actually a 
confident, serene faith back of them. A 
man of positive and strong convictions, 
he has moved amongst his fellows with 
the spirit of tolerance, graciousness and 
true Christlikeness. His great contri- 
bution is not the volume of his writings 
—great as that is—but the faithful wit- 
ness of a noble character. We may re- 
joice that his writings may be less in 
order that his life and character may 
continue to be a blessing to the Church. 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER, President of 
the Parish and Church School Board 


“It requires a well-kept life to know 
the will of God; and none but the 
Christlike in character can know the 
Christlike in career.” So wrote Henry 
Drummond to the young men of the 
generation of Charles P. Wiles. He 
might have written it fifty years later 
with the career of our friend and com- 
rade before him, with thirty years com- 
pleted in the field of Christian educa- 
tion. Dr. Wiles writes clearly, as a 
teacher ought to write, but never loses 
the glow of evangelistic fervor acquired 
through the years of his pulpit min- 
istry. He has amazed us continually by 
the volume of his work, but more by 
its constant high quality. He writes for 
a public always eager for his messages, 
and we rejoice that he will continue to 
write, as his strength permits, though 
his formal ministry as an editor is 
closed. 

The power of Dr. Wiles as an editor 
and writer testifies to the character of 
his. personal life, or, as Henry Drum- 
mond put it, his career is a revelation 
of his character. Dr. Wiles can inter- 
pret Christian truth because his knowl- 
edge is vital. In a very real sense he is 
what he writes. The winsome charm 
of his friendship has been felt by all 
who know him. There are spiritual 
qualities to his personality that could 
only be acquired through fellowship 
with God. His is “a well-kept life” be- 
cause it has been placed so fully in the 
keeping of Christ. His writing is the 
natural outlet of his eager study of the 
Word and his deep devotion to the liv- 
ing Word. His career has been rich in 
influence throughout the Church be- 
cause his character is Christ-founded. 

We deeply regret the physician’s or- 
ders under which Dr. Wiles has been 
compelled to relinquish his more active 
service. We are proudly aware of the 
value of his ministry both within our 
Church and in many inter-church con- 
nections. Wherever Dr. Wiles has been 
called to serve, he has been a true min- 
ister of Jesus Christ. It is the hope of 
all of us that he may have many more 
years of fruitful service since he no 
longer carries the wearing responsi- 
bilities of an editorship. 

To Mrs. Wiles, true partner in his 
ministry, we also extend our greetings 
and our thanks. Through the years she 
has helped to make his career with her 
constant interest and understanding. 
May Dr. and Mrs. Wiles, with more 
time for home life together, enjoy “the 
last of life for which the first was 
made.” The Church honors itself in 
honoring Dr. and Mrs. Wiles with its 
affection and its confidence. 
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Like a Mighty Army 


A "Last Word" by RALPH H. LONG, 


1943 Lutheran World Action Appeal 


Tue Lutheran churches interested in 
Lutheran World Action are indeed a 
mighty army. If they move with the 
precision of an army, there will be no 
question as to the results. Their sons 
—more than 200,000 strong—are march- 
ing in closed ranks for us in the armed 
forces of the nation. It remains now for 
those of us at home to move on to vic- 
tory in attaining the objective of one 
million dollars at the very least for our 
wartime emergency service. We can do 
it if we work together and co-ordinate 
our efforts like a mighty army! 

Every congregation has an objective 
in the quota which has been given it. 
In this way each unit of this mighty 
army has a definite assignment. Quotas 
have been assigned in order to distribute 
the responsibility on an equitable basis. 
It should be remembered that the quota 
is the minimum amount and that every 
congregation that fails to attain this 
goal makes it necessary for others to 
make up for the deficiency. 

Encouraging reports are coming in 
from congregations and whole confer- 
ences which have voluntarily assumed 


General Director, 


a bigger share than assigned. Some 
have already reported having raised 
more than their quota. Others have set 
as their goal $10 for every one of their 
men in the service. If all were to do 
this it would aggregate more than two 
million dollars. 

Complete success will come only if 
every congregation reaches its quota. 
Let me urge that no congregation give 
up until its full quota has been reached. 
That may mean a hard struggle but it 
is a worthy cause for which we fight. 
Let us demonstrate that the church 
does move light a mighty army for God 
and country. Thereby we shall ex- 
emplify the unity of purpose and deter- 
mination which should characterize our 
church in an hour like this. In God’s 
Name let us move on to victory! 
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YOUR GIFTS PUT POWER INTO THIS ARM 


THE BEST TO BE HAD 


Inner Missioners at Detroit to Exchange Views and Experiences 


How is the war affecting the social 
work of the Lutheran Church? Are 
the children’s homes showing an in- 
crease or decrease in population? How 
about the standards of work in the 
agencies and institutions? Have we 
available trained personnel? Is there a 
place for the social mission of the 
church today? 

These and similar questions about 
the development of Lutheran welfare 
work are being generally asked by our 
church leaders over the country in the 
various bodies constituting the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. 

The Department of (Welfare of the 
Council is eager to answer such ques- 
tions. Contact with our Lutheran 
agencies and institutions is maintained 
by personal visits and by correspond- 
ence. We are happy to assure our Lu- 
theran people that our welfare and 
inner mission leaders are alert to the 
great opportunities and responsibilities 
of the present day and are adjusting 
their programs to meet the demands 
for services which are increasing week 
by week. 

The war has accentuated the social 
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By C. E. KRUMBHOLZ 


problems with which our welfare or- 
ganizations have been dealing for many 
years. Neglected and dependent chil- 
dren, broken homes, unmarried parents, 
aged people, the sick in hospitals, and 


Dr. E. G. 
Chinlund, 
president of 
the Lutheran 
Welfare 
Conference 


the forgotten souls in alms houses and 
prisons have always been the concern 
of our welfare workers. The problems 
and the needs of these people in war- 
time are not new, but they are accen- 
tuated and multiplied. The greatly in- 
creased movement of vast multitudes 
of people, the stresses and strains of 
wartime, are playing havoe with the 
mental, moral and spiritual balance of 


men, women and children: Delinquency 
of children and adults is on the in- 
crease. But the problems presented are 
not new. They have been familiar to 
our agencies for years. 

The maintenance of the normal inner — 
mission and social services of the 
church becomes, therefore, a major 
concern of the church. This is no time 
to lessen or to “close for the duration” 
the merciful work of the Kingdom. 
Nothing can be more important to the 
nation’s morale than the steady sup- — 
port of our ministry to those in dire 
need of spiritual strength and comfort. 


Standards for Assignments 


Our children’s institutions are suffer- 
ing no decline in their applications for 
admissions of children. But, as a whole, — 
the children’s homes are finding it — 
necessary to exercise more care in their 
intake. Progressive institutions are 
adding trained social workers to inves- 
tigate the applications and to study the 
families from which these children 
come to determine whether the chil- | 
dren should be placed in institutions or — 
in private foster homes. This is in line 
with generally accepted trends in mod- © 
ern social work; and state departments — 
of welfare are commending to our 
church institutions the need of trained — 
workers to control intake and discharge - 
of children under care to private homes. 
In the long run, this means that our — 
institutions can extend their services to 
more children rather than to help a 
smaller number of children for a longer ~ 
period of time. 

The standards of care in our chil- : 
dren’s homes are also being raised. 
Attention is being given more than 
formerly to the child’s individual needs, — 
so that he can be brought to overcome 
the social handicaps which have de- | 
prived him of a normal home and fam- 
ily life. While some institutions are — 
lagging in their application of higher — 
standards, it can truthfully be said that — 
these are becoming the minority. a: 

The Lutheran welfare or inner mis- — 
sion societies are also working toward — 
such high standards as shall commend ~ 
them to the recognition of the com- — 
munity and increase the value of their 
work to those they serve. Many of the — 
governing boards are employing only — 
adequately trained personnel to fill - 
vacancies on their staffs. This is mak- 
ing it possible for the societies to offer — 
more skilled service to our pastors and — 
congregations in dealing with the 
knotty problems in the lives of indi- — 
viduals and families today. 3 

Another highly desirable trend in the © 
social work of the church is the grow=— 
ing tendency to see the welfare work 
of the church in any given state or met- _ 
ropolitan area as a unified whole. The | 
co-ordination of the services of insti- — 
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tutions and agencies belonging to or 
’ controlled by different synodical bodies 
is recognized as a necessity if our work 
is to progress. Lutheran welfare has 
always recognized the desirability of 
intersynodical co-operation. In the last 
two years state-wide Lutheran agencies 
and metropolitan area societies have 
had their work surveyed in order to 
ascertain the best methods of a co- 
ordinated program which will still 


maintain the integrity and independ-- 


ence of each organization. Plans are 
now ‘being formed in several of the 
midwestern and eastern states for a co- 
ordinated Lutheran welfare program. 


Important Exchange of Ideas 


All this makes unusually important 
the coming meeting of the Lyitheran 
Welfare Conference at the Rackham 
Memorial Building in Detroit, Mich., 
May 20-22. This conference brings to- 
gether the representatives of agencies 
and institutions belonging to or af- 
filiated with the bodies constituting the 
National Lutheran Council. The pro- 


gram is an exceedingly stimulating one, ~ 


and Lutheran welfare workers will 
gather to discuss very seriously the 
opportunities and responsibilities that 
are presented in wartime. They will 
- also endeavor to formulate plans for 
work in the post-war period. 
Dr. E. G. Chinlund, president of the 
conference, will preside at the meet- 
ings. Among the speakers are the Rev. 
- Harold Yochum, president of the 
_ American Lutheran Conference, who 
' will deliver the keynote address. Other 
A speakers and their topics are: Dr. O. R. 
Yoder, medical superintendent of the 
Ypsilanti State Hospital, Michigan, 
“Religion and Mental Health”; Mr. 
Robert H. MacRae, managing director 
of the Council of Social Agencies in 
Detroit, “The Local Defense Council 
and the Churches”; Dr. Niles Car- 
penter, dean of the University of Buf- 
_ falo School of Social Work, “The Home 
and the Family in Relation to Child 
_ Welfare.” Dr. Robert W. Kelso, director 
of the Michigan Institute, will speak on 
“The New Trends of Professional Social 
Education.” Dr. A. D. Mattson of 
Augustana Seminary, Rock Island, IIL, 
will speak at the dinner meeting on 
' “The Church and the Labor Move- 
ment.” Miss Henriette Lund, who has 
been newly added to the staff of the 
| Department of Welfare of the National 
_ Lutheran Council as Consultant on 
- Community Organization, will speak at 
a joint luncheon of the conference 
members and the Social Workers’ Club 
of Detroit. 
Three institutes which form the 
_ study periods of the conference are to 
be held on “Administration of Social 
_ Agencies,” under the leadership of 
Prof. Arthur Dunham of the Institute 
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faculty; “Group Work in a War Period,” 
which will be led by Dr. Fritz Redl of 
the School of Public Affairs and Social 
Work at Wayne University in Detroit; 
and “The Future Place of Children’s 
Institutions,” which will be discussed 
by the Rev. Theodore Thormahlen, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Lutheran Child 
Welfare Association at Addison, Illinois. 


Round-Table Discussions 


Various groups of workers will hold 
round-table discussions on their spe- 
cialized fields of work. The institu- 
tional and prison chaplains will have 
the privilege of hearing the Rev. Fred 


‘Smith, one of the service pastors of the 


National Lutheran Council, and will 
also attempt to formulate uniform 
record blanks for the recording of their 
work in consultation with the Rev. 
C. A. Behnke, Rochester, N. Y., of the 


Schaffnit, 
Superintendent 
of the 
Lutheran 
Charities, 
Detroit 


Associated Lutheran Charities of the 
Missouri Synod. 

The local committee in Detroit, un- 
der the chairmanship of the Rev. Carl 
F. Schaffnit, is making comprehensive 
plans for the housing of the conference. 
This conference is organized as an af- 
filiate of the Department of Welfare of 
the National Lutheran Council, and has 
individual and organization member- 
ships, which include pastors and lay 
workers, as well as the welfare work- 
ers of the church. The conference ses- 
sions are open to all. 


In Appreciation 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I mavE been a reader of THe LUTHERAN 
since its first issue, before that, of the 
Lutheran World and Lutheran Survey; 
before that, of the Workman and Lu- 
theran Missionary. My father was tak- 
ing the Lutheran Missionary and Work- 
man when I was a boy at home eight 
years old. I then began reading these. 

I am now eighty-four years old. I 
am ill, and this will probably be my 
last renewal. I lay everything aside 
when the excellent LuTHERAN comes 
weekly, and read it through. 

St. John’s Lutheran Church, Kittan- 
ning, is, and has been, my home church 
for about sixty years. J. W. Kine. 


Appropriate Services 
For These 


Times 


A Special Service for Ro- 
gate or Rural Life Sun- 
day—May 30, 1943 


Now, more than ever, should 
we desire to pray for green fields 
and an abundant harvest — that 
our starving allies overseas may 
be fed, that our loved ones in the 
armed forces may be nourished, 
and that those here at home may 
have sustenance to carry on. 


Our Common Service Book 
Committee has prepared a ‘special 
service for this traditional festi- 
val, celebrated not only in rural 
churches, but in city churches as 
well. 


Folders containing the order for 
the “Service” and also a special 
afternoon service are available. 


5 cents a copy; 25 cents a 
dozen; $1.50 a hundred. 


A Memorial Service for 
Those Who Die in the 
Service of Our Country 


Inevitably, death must come to 
some of those who are engaged in 
the present struggle, and it is our 
part to pay them tribute. A memo- 
rial service, carefully planned, 
can be a great source of comfort 
to the family and friends of those 
who have lost their lives while 
defending the cause of liberty. 


Our Common Service Book 
Committee has prepared this spe- 
cial selection of lessons, hymns 
and prayers for just such an 
occasion. 


Price, 15 cents each; $1.50 a 
dozen; $10.00 a hundred. 


The United Lutheran 


Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street : Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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INDUSTRIAL AND CHURCH CONDITIONS IN OHIO 


Tue editor of THe LUTHERAN cap- 
tioned our last article, “Headaches in 
Ohio,’ due to the many problems we 
face here in this defense area. I am 
happy to report that we have located 
a box of aspirin, and the pains are a 
little less severe. 

After Dayton was placed on the No. 1 
critical labor shortage area—which in- 
terpreted in dollars and cents means 
no more war contracts—our industrial 
leaders got busy. Now no immigrant 
can get employment unless he has lived 
here for thirty days, or unless there is 
a need for his specialized work. At the 
same time, the Air Fields and the Air 
Service Command halted employment 
for thirty days, and wherever possible, 
made reductions in personnel. Then 
an appeal was made to Dayton women 
to take war jobs so that there would 
be no let-up in production. With these 
measures in effect, and the building of 
more houses being speeded up with 
spring weather, it is hoped that the 
crisis is passed and war contracts will 
continue to flow into the several hun- 
dred factories engaged in war work. 

One example of the “narrow margin” 
came to light in the burning embers of 
a large laundry that was destroyed last 
week. Plans were made immediately to 
switch the workers into the other laun- 
dries where a shortage already existed 
when one hotel had to close some of its 
rooms for want of clean linen, another 
began doing their own work in the 
basement, and a hospital pondered its 
growing pile of soiled linens. 


On the Church Front 


things are brighter. The Lutheran Inner 
Mission has perfected an efficient hous- 
ing service for listing homes and rooms 
available for war workers. The Wo- 
men’s Council has taken over the task, 
after it practically grew up over night, 
and now provides workers to handle it. 
The Commission on American Mis- 
sions of the National Lutheran Council 
has brought Miss Anne Keil to Dayton 
for survey work in the housing projects. 
Miss Keil comes to Dayton from the 
Willow Run plant in Detroit, and is 
working in the area of South Dayton in 
an effort to line up Lutherans and the 
unchurched with our congregations. 
Still another project was the recent 
opening of a Service Center in St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, Osborn, for 
men stationed at Patterson Field. (The 
post office for Patterson Field, by the 
way, is Fairfield, but to all intents and 
purposes, both are just one small town. 
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Osborn was moved over to the back 
end of Fairfield from the river a few 
miles away after the 1913 flood.) The 
center was established with the ap- 
proval of Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker, director 
of Lutheran Service Centers for the 
National Lutheran Council, and is 
operated by a joint committee from St. 
Mark’s Church and the Inner Mission. 


Inner Mission Roll Call 


The week of May 2-9 is the annual 
Roll Call for the Inner Mission, with a 
budget goal of $20,000. Under the di- 
rection of the Rev. Forrest R. Stone- 
burner, the mission has continued a 
steady increase in its work and effort. 
Recently the Springfield Inner Mission 
Society was brought under the super- 
vision of the local offices, making pos- 
sible increased labors in that field. 
Ninety Lutheran churches in the Miami 
Valley support this work, which is af- 
filiated with the Council of Social 
Agencies, but receives no financial as- 
sistance from public or charitable funds. 
It is solely the mission of the church. 


Lutheran World Action 


is well under way now, the date of the 
appeal having been moved up to May 
16 due to the annual convention of the 
Synod of Ohio. At least six of the con- 
gregations in the Southern Conference 
made the appeal during Lent, with ex- 
cesses running as high as 25 per cent. 
Under the efficient leadership of Henry 
C. Roehner, D.D., chairman, for the ap- 
peal in Ohio, there is every indication 
that Ohio will outdo her quota as easily 
as her communities are exceeding their 
bond quotas. 


Wittenberg College 


Last March 1, Wittenberg College 
welcomed 450 Army Aviation Cadet 
Trainees, followed on April 1 by a sec- 
ond group of 250. As far as we know, 
this is one of the largest training units 
that has yet been established in Ohio. 
The curriculum is somewhat closer to 
the normal liberal arts course. In ad- 
dition to mathematics and physics there 
are courses in English, history and 
geography. The Physical Education 
Building which was completed in 1928 
lends itself exceptionally well to this 
program as Ezra Keller’s original Wit- 
tenberg prepares to send more than 
prayers up “into the wild blue yonder.” 
Sunday vespers are being conducted in 
the Field House for the cadets and the 


people of Springfield. Dr. Ross Stover | 


was the speaker May 2. 


Confirmands’ rallies were held Pas- 
sion Sunday in sixteen simultaneous 
meetings throughout the state, with 
some 1,600 confirmands participating. 
An article will appear later in The 
Parish School magazine describing 
these rallies, and what they mean to 
our young people. 


After abandoning plans to hold the 
annual Chautauqua Lutheran Assembly 
this year, the local leaders have decided 
to continue the five-day school for 
young people, ages 10-16. This will be 
conducted the last week of June, and 
will be sponsored by the Southern 
Conference, in co-operation with the 
synodical Committee on Summer 
Schools and Camps. Some of our young 
people are planning to attend the syn- 
odical Camp Mowanna during the reg- 
gular summer sessions. 


Personal Items 


Harvey E. Crowell, D.D., pastor of 
St. Luke’s Church, Springfield, is con- 
valescing at the Veterans’ Hospital of 
the National Military Home here in 
Dayton. He was stricken last February 
14, was brought to the hospital a few 
weeks later, and is making steady im- 
provement. His congregation gave him 
a six months’ leave of absence, and Dr. 
Willard Allbeck, professor in Hamma 
Divinity School, is occupying his pulpit. 


With the coming of the Rev. Cyrus 
Wallick to the pastorate of the Church 
of Our Saviour in Dayton, every mis- 
sion congregation in Ohio has a pastor. 
Pastor Wallick is a native of Ohio and 
a graduate of Wittenberg and Hamma. 
Since his graduation in 1928, he has 
been pastor of the Church of the Re- 
deemer in Maywood, N. J. He began 
his duties here May 1. 


The Rev. T. D. Williams was installed 
as the Minister of Christian Education 
of First Lutheran Church, Dayton, 
February 14, coming from the pastorate 
of the First Lutheran Church, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. He was graduated from 
the Philadelphia Seminary in 1941. 


The Rev. John M. Recher, pastor of 
Fifth Lutheran Church, Springfield, re- 
signed April 4 to enter the navy chap- 
laincy, raising Ohio Synod’s army and ~ 
navy chaplains to fifteen. 


St. John’s, Dayton, will have the un- 
usual privilege this month of having a 
son of the congregation ordained into 
the ministry, and a daughter invested 
with the full garb and title of Sister. 
John Timmerman will be among those 
ordained in St. Peter’s, Lancaster, at 
the twenty-third annual convention of 
the Synod of Ohio. He has accepted a 
call to the Belleville Parish. Miss 
Esther Burgett will be invested at serv- 
ices in the Philadelphia Motherhouse 
of Deaconesses May 27. 
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VACANCIES FILLED AND PASTORATES PROSPERING 


Christ Church, Johnstown, Pa., the 
Rey. F. A. Daehling pastor, has pur- 
chased three acres of land and the old 
DuPont Manor, a concrete and tile 
mansion on Elknud Lane. This build- 
ing has been occupied by the growing 
congregation for the past two years. 
Pastor Daehling informs us that the 
land now owned is the heart of the 
property, with a 200-foot frontage on 
Penn Avenue, which eventually will 
become the front of the church prop- 
erty. Plans are under way for the re- 
modeling of the mansion as soon as 
building conditions will permit. The 
congregation celebrated its second an- 
niversary March 3 and is enjoying a 
steady growth in the worship, Sunday 
school enrollment and organizational 
work. Services are held in a chapel on 
the first floor of the large building, and 
Pastor Daehling and family reside in 
an upstairs apartment. The property is 
flanked by groves of trees and extends 
back 600 feet from the 200-foot front- 
age on Elknud Lane, which now serves 
as the front of the property. 


Pastors in New Charges 


The Rev. George I. Melhorn was in- 
stalled as pastor of Moxham Church, 
Johnstown, April 4, by Dr. M. R. Ham- 
sher, president of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod. Pastor Melhorn succeeds 
Dr. H. C. Michael, who resigned as pas- 
tor of this congregation after a long 
period of faithful service. Dr. and Mrs. 
Michael are now living in Gettysburg, 
Pa. The new pastor at Moxham served 
Trinity Church, Bedford, before taking 
up his new duties in the “Flood City,” 
March 21. 


The Rev. James W. Lewis of Waynes- 


_ boro has accepted a call to First 


Church, Windber, where he has been 
serving the congregation for a number 
of weeks. Pastor Lewis is a graduate 
of Dickinson College and Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary, class of 1942. He 
will be ordained at the Central Penn- 


_ sylvania Synod ordination service in 


Zion Church, Harrisburg, the evening 


_ of May 26. Pastor Lewis succeeds the 


Rey. Ralph I. Shockey, who resigned as 
the spiritual leader of the Windber 


' congregation in order to accept the call 
_ to St. John’s Church, Westville, N. J. 


The Rev. Ellwood L. Hauser, pastor 


_, of the Jerome-Boswell Charge for the 


past six years, has accepted the call to 


_ become pastor of Trinity Church, Bed- 


ford, where he will succeed the Rev. 


_ George I. Melhorn now pastor of Mox- 
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ham Church, Johnstown. Pastor Hauser 
is a graduate of Gettysburg College and 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary, class 
of 1937, and served a year as assistant 
to Dr. George W. Nicely, pastor of First 
Church, Johnstown, during his semi- 
nary work. He and his family have 
moved to Bedford, where he began his 
new duties the first week in May. 


The Rev. James N. Fisher, pastor of 
the Pine Grove Mills Charge for the 
past five years, has been appointed as- 
sistant pastor of First Church, Johns- 
town, and began his work as such April 
1. Pastor Fisher served one year as 
student pastor at First Church during 
the school year 1936-37. He and his 
family. have moved to Johnstown, 
where he has taken over his duties as 
educational director for young people 
together with his duties as assistant 
pastor of the large congregation of 
which Dr. G. W. Nicely is the pastor. 


The Rev. Ellis A. Repass, Ph.D., has 
been serving as supply pastor at Grace 
Church, Altoona, since the departure of 
the first supply pastor, C. Max Huddle, 
for service in the naval chaplaincy. 
Pastor Huddle had been serving Grace 
Church since the spring of 1941 when 
Pastor Burleigh A. Peters secured a 
leave of absence in order to serve as a 
chaplain in the United States Army. 
Dr. Repass is well known in Lutheran 
circles, having graduated from Central 
University and the Philadelphia The- 
ological Seminary. Before coming to 
Altoona he served one year as supply 
pastor of Grace Church, Camden, N. J. 
Before going to Camden he had served 
as pastor of First Church, Columbia, 
Pa., for a number of years, from which 
parish he retired from the active min- 
istry. 


The Rev. Glenn L. Stahl has ac- 
cepted the call to become pastor of the 
Hooversville Charge, composed of the 
congregations at Hooversville and Lam- 
bertsville in Somerset County. Follow- 
ing his graduation from Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary and his ordina- 
tion at the session of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod in Zion Church, Har- 
risburg, on the evening of May 26, he 
will take up his new duties. Pastor 
Stahl is a native of Somerset County 
and a graduate of Gettysburg College. 
He succeeds the Rev. Harry B. Hull, 
who is now pastor of St. James Church, 
Ligonier, in the Pittsburgh Synod. 


The Rev. Richard Rife has been 
elected pastor of the St. Clairsville 


Charge in Bedford County, composed 
of four congregations. Pastor Rife is a 
native of Harrisburg, a graduate of 
Gettysburg College, and of Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary, class of 1943. He 
will be ordained at the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod session, May 26, and 
will begin his duties at St. Clairsville 
following that date. The St. Clairsville 
Charge was left vacant last fall when 
Pastor Charles Frazier resigned to ac- 
cept the call to the Fayetteville Charge 
of the West Pennsylvania Conference. 


A Congregational Merger 


The congregations of St. John’s 
Church, East Juniata, Altoona, St. 
John’s Church and Mt. Olivet Church 
of the Sinking Valley Charge have 
voted approval on the plan to merge 
these three congregations into one 
charge in order that the people may 
have full-time pastoral care. These 
three congregations have been con- 
tinuing their church life under the 
service of supply pastors and have the 
desire to further plans for calling a 
pastor. The merger plan awaits the 
approval of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod at its forthcoming convention in 
Harrisburg. 


Pre-Lenten Retreats 


were held by both the Johnstown and 
Altoona Lutheran Ministerial Associa- 
tions just prior to Ash Wednesday. 
The session at Johnstown was held in 
First Church, Dr. G. W. Nicely pastor. 
A short business session was followed 
with the Holy Communion Service at 
which time Jacob F. Flegler, D.D., pas- 
tor of St. James Church, Altoona, de- 
livered the sermon. A luncheon session 
followed, and Dr. Theodore Buch, pas- 
tor of Zion Church, Johnstown, spoke 
to the assembled pastors of the district. 

The Altoona session was held in St. 
Paul’s Church, the Rev. John L. Barnes 
pastor, and was in charge of the officers 
of the association. A morning Com- 
munion Service was held with Pastor 
Ralph W. Lind of Fourth Church, 
Altoona, delivering the sermon on the 
theme “Lent.” At the afternoon ses- 
sion the program included Dr. S. W. 
Herman of Harrisburg speaking in con- 
nection with the 1943 Lutheran World 
Action program and Pastors C. H. Her- 
shey and L. H. Rhoads of Altoona 
speaking on the theme “Compassion.” 


The Lutherans of the Johnstown District 


inaugurated a strong Holy Week pro- 
gram Monday evening of that week in 
First Church that city. Jacob A. Diehl, 
D.D., of Lock Haven, former president 
of Carthage College, spoke on “The 
Challenge of the Cross.” It was an in- 
spirational and helpful service in 
charge of Dr. G. W. Nicely, assisted by 
fellow pastors of the Johnstown area. 
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GOOD NEWS OF THE EASTER SEASON 


EASTERTIDE is past, and from all re- 
ports it was a season of real spiritual 
enrichment among the congregations. 
Next before us is the meeting of synod. 

The host church to synod this year is 
Messiah, Denver, the Rev. Charles A. 
Epple pastor. This congregation was 
organized in May 1914 by John E. Hum- 
mon, D.D., and has made steady and 
splendid progress. Other pastors were 
the Rev. J. C. Trauger, Howard A. 
Anspach, D.D., and Wilson P. Ard, 
D.D., the latter remaining for sixteen 
years and drawing a fine attendance 
with his eloquent and gifted sermons. 

The church is beautifully located, 
facing the esplanade to City Park and 
the imposing East High School. The 
benevolence record is high, sometimes 
going a third over the apportionment. 
Two identical services Easter at nine 
and eleven o’clock were crowded, and 
many turned away; 348 communed dur- 
ing Holy Week. A drive for subscrip- 
tions to THE LuTHERAN has made it a 
weekly visitor to forty-five homes. In 
preparation for the sessions of synod, 
$300 has been expended in various 
items of improvement. 

The official representative of the 
United Lutheran Church at the con- 
vention of synod is Franklin Clark Fry, 
D.D., of Akron, Ohio. Dr. Fred C. 
Wiegman, president of Midland College, 
and Dr. O. W. Ebright, superintendent 
of Tabitha Home, are expected, as well 
as Miss Selma Bergner, promotional 
secretary of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, official representative to the 
synodical Women’s Missionary Con- 
vention which meets at the same time 
and place. 

In Denver during the Lenten season 
a happy arrangement was the rotating 
of the three pastors, Dr. Elmer W. 
Harner of St. Paul’s, the Rev. Albert 
H. Buhl of Epiphany, and the Rev. 
Charles A. Epple of Messiah, so that 
each had two services in the other 
churches. 


Co-operation With Chaplains 

Dr. R. B. Wolf, pastor in Colorado 
Springs, reports close co-operation with 
the chaplains of near-by Camp Carson. 
Chaplain Ufer, whom all came to re- 
gard very highly, has been assigned to 
another camp, and Chaplain L. V. 
Lesher, formerly of Williamsburg, Pa., 
is now the only U. L. C. A. chaplain in 
camp. Dr. Wolf’s morning services were 
broadcast recently through the entire 
month. 
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Laramie, Wyo., the Rev. George E. 
Mendenhall pastor. A class of thirteen 
young people was confirmed Palm Sun- 
day. The sermons for Lent were based 
on the prophetical books of the Bible. 
A goodly supply of new hymnals was 
introduced Easter Sunday. The con- 
gregation.now has twenty-five men in 
the armed forces of the nation. 


St. Mark’s, Pueblo, Colo., the Rev. 
William C. Conradi pastor. Two cate- 
chetical classes have been conducted 
during the season. The younger class 
was confirmed Palm Sunday and the 
adult class will be confirmed later. The 
pastor preaches to a congregation num- 
bering from 300 to 500 each Sunday 
afternoon at the State Hospital. 


The Rev. Albert H. Buhl, secretary 
of synod, paid a visit to the Gypsum 
congregation, now without a pastor, 
spent the day visiting with members, 
discussing their needs, and held a sery- 
ice in the evening. A congregational 
meeting was held at which it went on 
record as opposed to a suggested mer- 
ger into a community church. It was 
also urged that a student pastor be pro- 
vided at least during the summer. 


At Epiphany, Denver, Pastor Buhl, 
working with a committee composed of 
the members, tackled the problem of 
wiping out the second mortgage this 
year. More than $800 has been received 
in pledges, which is above the half-way 
mark, and victory seems assured. Two 
groups of members have thoroughly 
renovated the church. Palm Sunday a 
class of ten adults was received into the 
church besides the regular confirma- 
tion class. Increased attendance and 
offerings indicate a good future. 


The Rev. Joseph W. Peterson at 
Belen, N. M., mailed to the members 
more than 100 copies of Dr. Harms’ 
devotional booklet, “The Victory of 
Faith,” which had a fine effect. Con- 
firmation services were held Palm Sun- 
day, and the Holy Communion on Good 
Friday evening and Easter. The Sun- 
day school program was presented 
Easter evening. 


St. Paul’s Church, Denver, Dr. Elmer 
W. Harner pastor, has called to part- 
time service as parish secretary, Mrs. 
Carl Sungren. This will help make the 
work more effective, for Mrs. Sungren 
is well qualified for such a task. She 
was formerly a member of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Wichita, Kan. Mr. 
Loren Rohrbaugh, a student at -Lliff 


School of Theology, was recently elected 
organist and choir director. He has de- 
veloped a large choir and presented 
with much success Handel’s “Messiah” 
Easter Sunday evening. A class which 
was instructed in Lent was received 
into membership Palm Sunday. 


A New Parsonage 


At Canon City, Colo., the Rev. J. M. 
Rasmussen pastor, the biggest piece of 
news is’ the purchase of a parsonage— 
a fine seven-room frame house, on a 
plot 101 x 120 feet in dimensions, shel- 
tered from heat by large trees and 
heated for winter comfort by a modern 
hot-water system. Without solicitation 
nearly $1,000 has been contributed, and 
more to come. Drapes for chancel win- 
dows and choir gowns were dedicated 
Palm Sunday. 

A forty-fifth anniversary celebration 
is planned for the summer.’ The Sun- 
day school is growing, the Luther 
League is functioning beyond expecta- 
tion, and the Missionary Guild, ever 
interesting and enthusiastic in the 
study of South American countries and 
our missionary endeavors gives new 
horizons and a steadier outlook for the 
success of God’s: Kingdom in a war- 
torn world. 

The climate here makes the pastor, 
used to the hard winters of North 
Dakota, think this place is the Shangri- 
la of the Rocky Mountain Synod. 


Calhan, Colo., also, is receiving the 
services of Pastor Rasmussen twice a 
month until a permanent pastor is se- — 
cured. A fine Palm Sunday service 
included the Communion. 


Charles S. Bream, D.D., pastor at 
Casper, Wyo., suffered a several weeks’ 
illness this spring. His loyal workers © 
helped to carry on his work nobly. The ~ 
sixteenth anniversary of his pastorate 
was remembered graciously by his 
members, who enriched the day with 
greetings. 

The pastor’s report for 1942 show: 
that pastoral calls numbered 4,727 and 
sermons preached 155. i 

Though a young congregation, five — 
sons have been contributed to the min- | 
istry, an achievement of joy and jus- — 
tifiable pride. 


At Trinidad, Colo., Pastor Charles L. 
Ramme reports a stimulating boost in — 
attendance contributed by a large ~ 
group of Lutheran students from St. — 
Louis, Mo., attending the State Junior — 
College as radio trainees, together with — 
service men at the local camp. ; 

Musical vesper services under the _ 
direction of Mrs. Cornelia Ramme_ 
merited such attendance that folks have — 
been turned away for lack of seating 
capacity. Completed repairs to the par- — 
sonage, at a cost of $500, make it one 
of the choicest in synod. 4 
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_ Missionary Bach Welcomed 


Boulder, Colo., the Rev. John F. 
Futchs pastor. Plans are being made 
to put the Lutheran World Action ap- 
peal “over the top.” Lenten and Easter 
services were well attended. The 
Campfire Girls, seventy in number, 
worshiped with the congregation on a 
recent Sunday. 

A former missionary to Japan, the 
Rev. D. G. M. Bach, has come to the 
university as an instructor in one of 
the schools for the navy. His wife and 
three children are a welcome addition 
to the church activities. 


From the fighting front way off in 
Africa, Pastor Leeland C. Soker of 
Albuquerque, N. M., reports, one of 
their boys sends substantial contribu- 
tions toward the work of the church. 
The congregation now has forty-six 
names on the honor roll of boys who 
have gone into the armed forces. Oscar 
Blueher, a fighter pilot, spent a month 
at home. He received the Distinguished 
Flying Cross for gallantry in action. 


Gift of $1,000 Appreciated 


El Paso, Texas. St. Paul’s congrega- 
tion, the Rev. P. W. Eriksen pastor, was 
‘bequeathed $1,000 by the late Gus 
Momsen, pioneer hardware dealer and 
- member—a gift greatly appreciated by 
_ the members. Funds are now available 

to liquidate the last indebtedness on the 
church property. 

The parish house has been equipped 

_ with games, magazines, radio, etc., as a 
center for service men. Different 
groups serve each evening. 

__ A survivor of the U. S. S. Chicago 
recently told a group here, “Home, 

_ loved ones, and God become precious 

_ realities to these men saved from the 

_ very jaws of death.” 


President Hanson Honored 
at Gettysburg 


THE commencement exercises held at 
Gettysburg College April 26 not only 
_ marked the conclusion of the work of 
the 111th academic year but also the 
completion by Dr.. Henry W. A. Han- 
son’s twenty years of loyal service to 
the college—the longest term of office 
of any president in its history. 
_ Dr. Hanson came to Gettysburg from 
_ Messiah Church in Harrisburg, where 
he had served as pastor for some time. 
As president he has set many new 
standards for the college and has put 
it on an equal basis with many of the 
larger educational institutions. During 
his second year at Gettysburg he se- 
cured for the college an “A” rating 
based on the enrollment as well as the 
types-of courses and quality of work. 
Under his administration the Plank 
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Memorial Gymnasium, the Breiden- 
baugh Science Hall, and the Memorial 
Library were built and many other im- 
provements made, including the re- 
modeling of Glatfelter Hall at a cost of 
$128,000. Through his efforts the Wo- 
men’s Campus was added; and under 
his direction plans were launched for 
the erection of a new Chapel. 

Dr. Hanson is constantly laboring to 
give Gettysburg College the kind of 
equipment it must have in order to 
serve students most effectively. He has 
sought, and continues to seek, to pre- 
pare young men and young women not 
only to acquire the intellectual back- 
ground for effective living but to pro- 
mote in their hearts, honesty, moral 
courage, unselfishness, and loyalty to 
God. Therein lies his greatest contri- 
bution to Gettysburg College. May. he 
serve it thus for many years to come! 

Commencement week activities be- 
gan Saturday, April 24, with the meet- 
ing of the Alumni Association. At this 
meeting Dr. Hanson delivered his an- 
nual message to the alumni; class gifts 
were presented, and alumni honor 
plaques were awarded. 

Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, a member 
of the class of 1893 and president of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, was one of the recipients of the 
Alumni Meritorious Service awards. 
The other award was presented to 
Judge Hiram H. Keller, a member of 
the board of trustees and a prominent 
jurist. 

On Easter afternoon the baccalaureate 
sermon was preached by Dr. Charles 
B.. Foelsch, president of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Maywood, I11., 
and father of Carolyn B. Foelsch, a 
member of the graduating class. He 
took as his theme, “The Marks of the 
Radiant Cross.” 

Commencement exercises took place 
April 26, when 106 seniors received 
diplomas. The Hon. James W. Ful- 
bright, congressman from Arkansas, 
delivered the address to the graduating 
class. He is a member of the foreign 
affairs committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and a former president of 
Arkansas University. 

After the seniors received their bac- 
calaureate certificates from Dr. Hanson, 
the honorary degrees were conferred. 
Mrs. Margaret Himes Seebach, Merion, 
Pa., former editor of Lutheran Woman’s 
Work, received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Literature. The honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Science in Education 
was conferred upon William A. E. 
Wright, dean of men, Shippensburg 
State Teachers’ College. The following 
men received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity: the Rev. D. F. Put- 
man, Gettysburg, Pa.; the Rev. W. H. 
Harding, Cicero, N. Y.; the Rev. J. F. 
Knittle, Manheim, Pa.; the Rev. H. A. 


Rinard, Warren, Pa.; the Rev. R. C. 
Sorrick, Silver Spring, Md. 

Gettysburg College closed the year 
with an enrollment of 485 students, a 
very encouraging enrollment under the 
present conditions. In addition to the 
regular student body the college has on 
the campus and is teaching 500 aviation 
cadets. GrorcE F. GuTMANN. 


Lenoir Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) HICKORY. 


Owned and controlled by The 
United Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of North Carolina 


Fully accredited By the Sneharn Asso- 
ciation of ee and Secondary Schools. 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers’, Business 
Administration, and Music Courses. 
Expenses, $380.00 to “aoe 00. 
For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College Hickory, N. C. 


Choir and Pulpit Gowns 


Hangings-Ornaments, Etc. 
THE C. E. WARD CO., NEW LONDON, 
OHIO — 


Confirmation Gowns 
Rental Rates on Request. 


Carthage College 


CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 


is a United Lutheran Church in 
America Liberal Arts college. In the 
present term twenty-four students 
are being prepared for the Lutheran 
ministry and many others for re- 
sponsible positions in related fields. 
Your -church-related college can 
serve you. 
For further information address 


Office of the President 


for a fine single 
room with bath 


- $3.50 to $7.00 Double 


~ 1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 
George H. Newton ~cManager 


Pri ince George 
Hotel 4s oe Ny 
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Newberry College, 
Newberry, S. C. 


Last October at a meeting of sixty 
women on the campus of Newberry 
College the Newberry College Women’s 
League was organized. Mrs. N. E. Der- 
rick of Columbia, S. C., was elected 
president, and under her energetic 
leadership the membership has reached 
330 and is still growing. 

With the funds that have come from 
membership fees and contributions 
from interested friends the League has 
equipped the parlors in Smeltzer Hall, 
the women’s dormitory, and the office 
of the dean of women with new furni- 
ture, rugs, shades and draperies. The 
League has also fitted up a reception 
room in the men’s dormitory. 

Another project in which the League 
is interested is the beautifying of the 
campus. The work has already begun. 

In expressing his appreciation of the 
work of the League, President James 


he music in 


my heart I bore 


Long after it was 


heard no more.”’ 


—WORDSWORTH 


Music, to become immortal, requires 
more than its composer's genius. To 
reach men’s hearts and live, it needs 
the rich expression of the artist...Yet 
in expression alone, there are degrees 
of richness and, for this reason, Moller 
stands supreme among artists who 
Today, Moller 


is serving America but, in a peaceful 


know fine organ tone... 


world to come, Moller instruments 
will be more magnificent than ever. 


OMOMLER. 


THE ARTIST OF ORGANS: THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


pieaTmrhonitreeree 19 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


13! EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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C. Kinard said that he considered the 
organizing of this group one of the most 
significant steps in the planned de- 
velopmént of the college. 


Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa. 


will. increase the tempo of its wartime 
program when it becomes a center for 


. training prospective naval officers un- 


der the Navy’s new V-12 program, on 
or about July 1. 

Establishment of the Navy program 
will in no way interfere with the nor- 
mal wartime program for civilian stu- 
dents. All courses that are normally a 
part of the college curriculum will con- 
tinue to be available to civilian stu- 
dents, who will be permitted to take 
their work on an accelerated schedule. 

A minimum of 460 uniformed naval 


officer candidates will be assigned to 
Muhlenberg for basic and pre-medical 
training .on or about July 1. Of that 
number, 400 will receive basic training 
and sixty will be enrolled for pre-med- 
ical courses. The Navy men will re- 
main in college for a minimum of two 
sixteen-week terms. 

Prior to the announcement that the 
Navy would establish a training base 
at Muhlenberg in co-operation with the 
college’s own wartime program, Muh- 
lenberg had been approved for Navy 
basic and pre-medical training; Army 
pre-medical training, and Army Air 
Cadet courses. It was the only college in 
Pennsylvania to be approved for both 
Army and Navy pre-medical training. 

Navy personnel will be housed in 
college dormitories and in approved 
barracks that may be established in 
other college buildings. Work has be- 
gun on enlarging the college commons 
to double the dining space. 


Easter Sunrise Service in Philadelphia 


THE ninth annual, Easter Sunrise 
Service of Messiah Lutheran Church 
was held at Broad Street and Roosevelt 
Boulevard, just outside the new 
“Friendly Tabernacle” in Philadelphia, 
Pa. More than twenty thousand wor- 
shipers gathered to sing the Easter 
hymns and listen to Dr. Ross Stover’s 
sermon, “A World-War Easter.” <A 
choir of 160 voices sang, and the fa- 
mous New York Salvation Army Band 
played the Easter hymns. Mayor 
Bernard Samuel and other officials 
were present and a large living Amer- 
ican Flag was formed by one hundred 
ladies of the Patriotic Order of Amer- 


icans. At the conclusion of the service 
the congregation sang the national 
anthem as a WAAC, a WAVE, a sol- 
dier and a sailor, representing Mes- 
siah’s 155 in the service, raised the) 
American Flag for the first time on the 
flagpole next to the tabernacle. i 
On Easter night Dr. Stover an-. 
nounced to the congregation that the) 
drive for $60,000 had been successfully) 
concluded. With the materials, labor, 
piano, organ, carillonic bells and othe: 
equipment which was donated, the ef- 
fort totaled more than $80, 000. Plans 
are being carried forward to erect 
new church on the site after the war 


The Luthera 


_ Happy Go Lucky 


For civilian students Muhlenberg has 
divided the college year into three 
terms of sixteen weeks each: July 5 to 
October 23; November 1 to February 
26; March 6 to June 24. Commencement 
exercises will be held at the end of 
each term to grant degrees to those 
civilian students who complete require- 
ments. 


“Colonel Moehlmann 


The Rev. F. Herbert Moehlmann, 
who has had many years of experience 
as a chaplain in the United States 
“Army, was one of the chaplains present 
at the convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church at Louisville, Ky. While 


there he participated in the. presenta- 
tion and acceptance of the service flag. 
At that time he was a lieutenant col- 
onel, but has been promoted to a col- 
onelcy and to the office of corps chap- 
lain. 

Tue LuTHERAN learns that such a 
position carries with it a large degree 
of responsibility. The number of chap- 
lains required to care for the spiritual 
interests of this corps exceeds 100. 
There are, therefore, in the ratio of one 
chaplain to every 1,200 men, over 
120,000 soldiers in the division area. 
The corps chaplain keeps in touch with 
the department in which he works by 
inspection tours and instructional con- 
ferences to which the chaplains come. 


lf You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Air Force, Andy Hardy’s Double Life, Bambi, The Great Command- 
ment, Holiday Inn, In Which We Serve, My Friend Flicka, The Pride of the Yankees, 

_ Yankee Doodle Dandy. 
For Mature Audience: The Battle Cry of China, Casablanca, The Commandos Strike 

at Dawn, Desert Victory, For Me and My Gal, Gentleman Jim, George Washington 
Slept Here, The Immortal Sergeant, Journey for Margaret, Keeper of the Flame, Life 
Begins at 8.30, The Moon Is Down, Moscow Strikes Back, Mrs. Miniver, My Sister 
Eileen, One of Our Aircraft Is Missing, The Pied Piper, Random Harvest,.Shadow of a 
Doubt, The Siege of Leningrad, The Talk of the Town, Target for Tonight, Wake Island, 


Wings and the Woman. 


(Par.) rich husband on tropical 
Mary Martin isle, finds a prospect but 
Dick Powell settles instead for engaging 
Rudy Vallee beachcomber. 

It Ain't Hay Farce. Something about 


Comedy. Cinderella seeks 


Gaudy technicolor, wisecracks, some 
scenes and dances approaching the 
risque, dress-up a thin bit of make- 
believe. Frivolous. M 


Gags and scenes repeated from pre- 


(Univ.) 
Bud Abbott 
Lou Costello 


taxi and hack drivers and 
a horse who is “borrowed” 
but returned in time to win 
a big race. 


vious film with the two comedians, 
but presented with less abandon. 
Routine, albeit complicated slapstick. 

Mz Y;.€. 


Murder in Times 

Square (Col.) 
John Litel 
Edmund Lowe 


Slightly Dangerous 
(MGM) 
Walter ‘Brennan 
Lana Turner 
Robert Young 
May Whitty 


~_ 


About (Col.) 
Janet Blair 
Wm. Gaxton 
Jack Oakie 


i This Is Your 
Enemy (War. A 
short feature) 
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Something to Shout Comedy. Elaborate “show’ 


Melodrama. People die 
mysteriously of rattlesnake 
bite, and an actor, himself 
a suspect, finds out why. 


Comedy. Soda clerk in- 
vests savings in “glamor,” 
hoodwinks millionaire into 
thinking her his long-lost 
daughter, is unmasked but 
still profits on every count. 


? 


fails when its millionairess 
backer insists on being 
starred, succeeds when cast 
turns it into vaudeville re- 
vival. 


Documentary. Captured 
Nazi propaganda film show- 
ing conquest of Poland, etc., 
designed to convince au- 
diences of invincibility of 
German army. 


Rather sordid, with little freshness 
or suspense in development of the 
vague plot. Tedious. 


Unethical, surely, containing some 
good comedy scenes, this eventually 
palls from its surfeit of “glamor” and 
sticky sentiment. Mostly silly. M 


Story, always obvious, oft-done-be- 
fore; individual acts and musical 
numbers which are included make 
it, however, fairly entertaining. 

M, Y 


With American commentary, film, 
while basically unchanged, is made 
to serve another purpose than that 
intended by its makers. Interesting, 


revealing, i 


IN WAR 
AND IN PEACE 
NURSING 

Training in war days for war 


tasks— 
But a training with a future. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 


Staten Island, New York City 


In affiliation with: 
S. I. Hospital 
Richmond Memorial Hospital 
S. I. Visiting Nurses 
Seaview Tuberculosis 
Hospital 
Richmond Borough 
Hospital 


Three-Year Course to Prepare 
for N. Y. State License as R. N. 


Four-Year Course for B.S. in 
Nursing 


First year on college campus; 
Next two years in hospitals; 
Fourth year on campus. 


NEXT CLASS JULY 1, 1943 


Scholarship Help to Worthy 
Students 


Accredited by New York State 
Department of Nursing Education 


Write for further information 
Miss A. S. Kerley, R.N., 


Director 


RECREATION HOME 


“LAKEWOOD MANOR,” LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
For convalescent and rest seeking guests. Ex- 

cellent food. $22 a week and up. For booklet 

phone Lakewood 1078 or write Maria Herpel. 


Only $25 to $35 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


THE REV_KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
yoeA ony 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 


NLUMINATED BY 
ELECTRICITY - Ps c 

xv curing an electric bulletin at great 
m 


savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308!/. E. 4th St. . Davenport, lowa 


LIFE TIME 


( 
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Wittenberg College 


Springfield, Ohio 


eAccredited 


Marion College 


A LUTHERAN COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior College and last two 
years of High School in famous “blue 
grass” region of Virginia. Liberal Arts, 


Pre-Library, Pre-nursing, Pre-journalism, 
Pre-social Work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech. Happy home and social life in 
atmosphere of Southern culture. 68th 
year. Rates, $475.00 to $520.00. Catalogue 
and view book.—Henry E. Horn, Presi- 
dent, Box K, Marion, Va. 


THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor 
“We believe the Bible and preach the Gospel” 
THE CHURCH OF FAITH IN THE LAND 
OF SUNSHINE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL .. 


A Correction 


THe LUTHERAN was informed under 
date of April 27 by a letter from Miss 
Alice D. Busching of Portland, Ore., 


.that an error occurred in an article 


published in the issue of April 21, an 
error for which correction is due, 
despite our embarrassment in making 
it. The city of Portland was credited 
to the commonwealth of California in- 
stead of maintaining it in the position 
where it belongs. THe LurHerAN hereby 
acts promptly in publishing a correc- 
tion of this error. We consider that a 
paragraph of the letter received from 
Miss Busching is entitled to reproduc- 
tion in connection with this apology. 
“There is nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, that irks a true Oregonian more 
than to have something that he is justly 
proud of credited to the State of Cali- 
fornia. So we are rolling up our sleeves 
in just provocation and anger due to 
the mention of our ‘City of Roses’ in 
the above-mentioned article wherein 
we are credited to ‘Portland, Calif’ It 
isn’t enough that our beautiful Multno- 
mah Falls, of which we are so proud, 
has been placed in California by the 
American Magazine and our wonderful 
prune orchards have been placed in 
California. It now remains for THE 
LUTHERAN, of all papers, to pick up 
Portland bodily and place it in Cali- 
fornia. This is too much, and we de- 
mand an apology and explanation in 
the very next issue of your paper.” 


CONGREGATIONS 


Germantown, N. Y. Christ Church, 
the Rev. Walter E. Bock pastor, re- 
ports splendid attendance at the Lenten 
services. The weekly attendance aver- 
aged 65, and attendances on Sunday 
135. This is a rural parish, very few of 
the members living within walking dis- 
tance of the church. It therefore means 
that they decided to use their gasoline 
and tires to come to the Lord’s house. 

The services were inspiring. Five 
young people were confirmed on Palm 
Sunday. On Easter 260 persons were 
in attendance, and seventeen new 


8 Weekly Summer Sessions at MIQUNT CARMEL 
on Lake Carlos, Alexandria, Minn. 
An all Lutheran vacation Bible school for young and old adults 


JUNE 26 to 


AUGUST 22 


A CHRIST-CENTERED PROGRAM OF REST, RECREATION, INSPIRATION, 
CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP, BIBLE STUDY 


Send folder to: 


August 14-22 
Special week for 
pastors, missionaries, 
evangelists. 


LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE, 1619 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


30 


members united with the congregation. 3 


Four brass-collection plates were pre- 
sented to the church at this service. 


Wilmington, Del. During the last six- 
teen years Holy Trinity congregation, 
the Rev. James F. Kelly pastor, has re- 
duced its mortgage indebtedness from 
$19,000 to $5,000. In February a letter 
was sent to the membership suggesting 
that an attempt be made to liquidate 
the mortgage as quickly as possible, 
certainly within the next two years. 
Lenten self-denial offering envelopes 
were included. When the returns were 
made known on Easter evening, the 
congregation was surprised to learn 
that $1,975 had been given. This makes 
a total reduction this year of $2,790. 

This congregation is contributing 
heavily of its man power to the defense 
of America. More than 10 per cent of 
its membership are in uniform. The 
first casualty occurred in North Africa 
April 8 when Captain Charles Sharp- 


| 


less, leading a bombing group, was 


killed in action. A memorial service 


was held at the morning service May, 2. 


Eleven of the forty men are already in 
foreign service. 


The Church is in Danger 


(Continued from page 11) 
for existence and additional aid can 


be shown. Blest be the day of seminary 
mergers! 


@ Fundamental Not Fundamentalist 

By the census figures we have seen 
which churches have made substantial 
progress. These churches in the main 
have taught and sincerely believed the 


{ 


fundamental teachings of Holy Scrip- — 


ture. They are doing this in a crude 


way, appealing often to emotions, some- 
times base, but nevertheless in a sim- 
ple way. The fundamentals of the 
Christian religion have been our her- 
itage from the beginning. First the 


apostles had them. The Reformation 


restored them. Are we losing them? 
God forbid! We have excellent founda- 
tions, the largest Protestant church, 
magnificent equipment to preach the 
Gospel and to evangelize diligently; 
let’s do it! Football games are won by 
the proficient use of fundamentals, not 
by a display of flashy uniforms in a 


large and beautiful stadium. Are we — 
going to use the foundation we have to — 


go forward, or shall our country be 
overrun by revivalism again? It will be 
if we cannot.supply the need of human 
hearts! 


SYNODS 
The ei = annual convention of the 
Pomnqen eat theran Synod of Canada will be 
held St. Peter’s Ch Bornholm, R. R. 1, 
Logan Ontario, the Rev 
Schultz pastor, June 15-18. The convention will 
rvice of Holy mmunion — 


C. H. Little, Sec. 


The Lutheran — 


4 
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3% athe sixth annual convention of the Central 
lvania Synod will be held in Zion 
Fone , Harrisburg, Pa., W. Herman, D.D., 
pastor, May 24-27. The convention will open 
with the celebration of the Holy Communion, 
Monday, May 24, at 7.45 P. M. 
Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland 
will meet at the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa., May 25 and 26. The first ses- 
sion will be held Tuesday, May 25, at 8.30 A. M. 

The Service of Ordination and the Holy Com- 
munion will be held Wednesday at 3.00 P. M. 

Applicants for ordination and licensure will 
meet the Examining C ae Monday, May 
24, at 2.00 P. M. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The one hundred ninety-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and the Adjacent States will 
be held in St. John’s Church, Allentown, Pa., 
William C. Schaeffer, Jr., D.D., pasty begin- 
ning Monday, May 24, at 7.45 P. M., with the 
Communion Service. 

Delegates will register at 645 P. M. and 
record their intention to receive the Lord’s 
Supper. Visitors will register at the same hour. 

William L. Stough, Sec. 


The one hundred first convention of the 

¥ Pittsburgh Synod will be held in First Church, 

Grant St., Pittsburgh, Pa. A. J. Holl, D.D., 

Tiled ey 24-27. The convention will begin 

with t oly Communion on Monday at 3.00 

P. M. The Examining ogre ated will meet at 

the church Monday at 9.00 A. M., the Executive 

Committee at the peat! B86 Monday at 
10.00 A. M. John J. Myers, Sec. 


The sixty-eighth convention of the Wartburg 
Synod will meet May 25-27 in the First Lu- 
theran Church, Joliet, Ill.,. the Rev. J. A. 
Goeken pastor. William W. Roth, Sec. 


S WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Phila- 
delphia District of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will hold their annual spring meeting 
May 20 in Temple Church, 52d and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. Hugh E. Yost pastor. 
Sessions at 2.00 and SM P. M. 

Mrs. E. W. Huston, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Har- 
risburg District of the East Pennsylvania Con- 
ference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod will 

old their fifth convention, Wednesday, May 26, 
: in St. Peter’s Church, Highspire, Pa., the Rev. 
moe RR, a Bergstresser pastor. Sessions at 10.00 
z A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Mrs. Ira F. Lentz, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Anna Kretschmann Finck 


wife of Dr. William J. Finck, retired pastor, 
‘died quite suddenly from a coronary thrombosis 
May 3, at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Henry 
H. Bagger, in Lancaster, Pa., where she and 
_ her husband had made their home for the past 
¥ two years. Funeral services were held May 6 
in the parsonage in charge of her son-in-law, 
B:: Pastor Betect of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
e: where she held her membership. Her body was 
then taken to Wilmington, Del., where, before 
_ the interment, a brief service was held in the 
Riverview Cemetery Chapel, at which her 
brother, the Rev. T. W. Kretschmann, Ph.D., of 
; Susquehanna University, spoke feelingly. 
is Mrs. Finck was born in Philadelphia and was 
2 aduated from the Millersville State Normal 
chool in 1886. For two years she taught in the 
Mt. Joy Hi School and in 1888 married the 
Rev. Willi J. Finck, with whom she served 
successively in Pittsburgh, at Memorial ahd 
Spring Garden churches; in Anderson, Ind.; 
Augusta, Ga.; and New Market, Va. ner 
fifty-fifth wedding anniversary was to have 
been celebrated the week of her death. 
Surviving Mrs. Finck are her husband and 
one daughter, Margaret; two sons, the Rev. 
Theodore K. Finck, an editor of the Parish and 
Church School Board, and Elmer F. Finck, an 
instructor in the Florida Military Academy, St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; one brother, Dr. Kretschmann 
of Selinsgrove, Pa.; and five grandchildren. 
Another son, George Ernest Finck, died six 
hers ago. 
Mrs. Finck was distinguished by an unusual 
capacity for friendship, a keen interest in life 
up to the ver ie end, a vigorous and independent 
mind and epitt and a deep and Ses loy- 
alty to her Lord and Saviour. 


Mrs. John A. M. Ziegler 


Mary Frederica Bell Ziegler, wife of the Rev. 
Dr. John ce fe Zie aa died at her home = 
Huntington P.: ril 20. Mrs. Zie, 
was born in Wamnec | a., October 16, 1 54. 
She was educated in Maryland College, Hagers- 
town, Md., and the Normal Institute at Se 
_ grove, Pa., and before her marriage was prin- 
Bees 0! f primary education in the Selinsgrove 
public s 
August 18, 1877, she was united in marriage 
to the Rev. John A. M. Ziegler, and with her 
husband served faithfully and efficiently in the 
following pastorates: Iowa City and Nevada in 


May 19, 1943 


Roanoke College 


Southern Association. 
For information, address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Box F_ Roanoke College 


Iowa; Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Kansas 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Long Beach, 
; aac San Bernardino and 
In_ 1924, when Dr. 


(:} ches of the a 
and until three years ago, when an accident 
confined her ae to her home, she was 
a regular and loyal worshiper in her church. 
She is survived by her husband and two 
daughters, Edith Bell Ziegler of Huntington 
Park, and Emma Ruth Ziegler of Long Beach. 
The funeral service was held Good Friday. 
Daniel J. Snyder, D.D., pastor of Trinity Church, 
officiated, assisted by James Beasom, D.D., pres- 
ident of the California Synod, Herbert J. 
Weaver, D.D., and William H. Derr, D.D. Inter- 
ment took place in Rose Hill Cemetery, Whit- 
tier. Daniel J. Snyder. 


RESOLUTIONS 
The Rev. Dr. Alfred Bernard Moldenke 


Whereas the Rev. Dr. Alfred Bernard 
Moldenke, pastor of St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, 
died suddenly on April 5, 1943, at Watchung, 
N. J.; and 

Whereas the Rev. Dr. Moldenke was a Lu- 
theran clergyman educated in the best tradi- 
tions of the Lutheran Church and held the 
pastorate of one of the most important Lu- 
theran churches in the City of New York for 
forty-seven years, and was dearly beloved and 
respected by his parishioners; and 

Whereas the Rev. Dr: Moldenke was a loyal 
member of the Lutheran Society since its in- 
corporation in 1914, giving it his time and sup- 
port, and through his friendliness to the officers 
and members of the Lutheran Society, the Par- 
ish House of St. Peter’s Church, where we are 
meeting tonight, was always available to the 
society, be it therefore 

Resolved that we of the Lutheran Society 
extend to Mrs. Luise J. Moldenke our deepest 
sympathy in the great loss that she has _sus- 
tained and to convey to the president of the 
church council of St. Peter’s Church the so- 
ciety’s great loss in the passing of its pastor 
and our member, be it further 

Resolved that we spread this resolution on the 
minutes of the Society and that we instruct the 
secretary to send copies of this resolution to 
Mrs. oldenke and to the president of St. 
Peter’s church council. 

Tue LuTHERAN SocreTy 
Fred G. Kraft, Pres. 
Henry C. Bohack, Sec. 


The Rev. Dr. Gustav Tappert 


Whereas the Rev. Dr. Gustav Tappert, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 796 
East 156th St., Bronx, N. Y., died at his res- 
idence on Sunday, March 14, 1943, at the age of 
seventy-one, 

Whereas Dr. Tappert served St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church forty-eight years of his fifty 
years in the Lutheran ministry and was a mem- 
ber of the Lutheran Society, Inc., for twenty- 
one years, be it therefore 

Resolved that we, here assembled, aga to 
the surviving brothers and sisters of Dr. Tap- 
pert our heartfelt Pym pAtny. in the great loss 
they have sustained convey to the president 
of the church council of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church our sorrow in the loss of their devoted 
pastor and Fate member of the Lutheran So- 
ciety, be it further 

Resolved that we spread this resolution in 
full on the minutes of this eran and that we 
instruct the secretary to send copy to the 
Butheran of the church epunen: of St. Paul’s 

ee eran ebay hes and to his surviving brothers 
an 

Adopted “this sixteenth day of April 1943 at 
St. Peter’s Parish House, 132 East 56th St., New 
York City. 

THe LUTHERAN SocIETY 
Fred G. Kraft, Pres. 
Henry C. Bohack, Sec. 


Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 


Accelerated program which permits entrance 
in June, September, or February. A.B. and B.S. 
degrees. Pre-professional work in law, dentistry, 
medicine, nursing, pharmacy, engineering, and 
social service. Strong department of Business 
Administration. Co-educational Member of 


Salem, Virginia 


Hamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 


Resident and Day School for Girls 
Founded 1890. 
Fully Accredited. 
Pre-school through High School. College 
Preparatory of General Course. Languages, 


Art, Music, Home Economics, Physical Edu- 
cation. 


Thorough instruction, with excellent train- 
ing and care, based on the abid: prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith, in a setting of 
unusual natural beauty. 


For further information, address 


SISTER LYDIA FISCHER, Principal 
3201 West School House Lane 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICAGO ‘otocicat. SEMINARY 


In the Heart of the Nation. 
The Church Trains Leaders for Critical 
Times 
For information and catalog address 
President Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D. 
Maywood, Mlinois 


PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 


OPENS ITS FOURTEENTH SEASON 
FRIDAY, JULY 2—Closes, AUGUST 27 


Junior Camp 7 to 12 years 
Senior Camp 13 to 16 


For Catalogue, Address 


PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 
Paradise Falls, Pa., Cresco P. O. 


MECH ENRY: KECK 


I 

ESITAINED: GLISS 
a z 1010-W:GENESEE:ST:3j 
ESTUDIO eee . 
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Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work. 
Pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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Next to the BIBLE 
THE COMMON SERVICE BOOK 


should be the most helpful manual in the life of our church and its members. Always 


a suitable gift, especially for members of the Confirmation Class. 


Editions Available 


SMALL WORD 


No. 510 The Standard Edition, black 
intergrained. Cloth $1.00 
No. 511 Engadine Levant Leather, 
limp, round corners, red under gold 
edges $2.25 
No. 512 Pebbled Calf Leather, limp, 
round corners, red under gold oes 


No. 513 Full Morocco, limp, round 
corners, red under gold edges.... $3.50 
No. 514 Full Morocco, two volumes 
with slip covers, limp, round cor- 
ners, red under gold edges ......... $4.50 
No. 515 White Imitation Tibiker gilt 
edges, Bride’s Edition $2.50 


INDIA 


No. 571 Persian Morocco, semi-fiexible, 
round corners, red under gold ones 


No. 575 White Kid, moire, silk lining, 
gold roll and edges. Bride’s art 


LARGE WORD 


No. 520 Intergrain black cloth, en 
edges $1.25 


No. 521 Pew Edition, brown Keratol. 
$1.35 


No. 522 Black Leather, limp, round 
corners, red under gold edges.. $2.50 
No. 523. American Morocco, limp, round 
corners, red under gold edges.. $3.00 
No. 524 Persian Ope ace limp, round 
corners, gold roll $3.75 
No. 525 Persian Morocco, divinity cir- 
ee leather lined, red under god 


No. 590 MISSION EDITION. Dark 
Green Cloth, plain edges, printed on 
book paper $1.25 

No. 591 Blue or Red Grained arr 
koid, plain edges $2.0 

No. 592 Morocco Grained Poe 
Binding, limp, red under gold rir 


No. 593 French Morocco, limp, round 
corners, red under gold edges.... $5.00 
No. 594 Persian Morocco, semi-flexible, 
round corners, gold roll, red under 
gold edges $6.00 
No. 595 RED Turkey Morocco, semi- 
Beble, gold roll, red under sion 


For the 
HOME 


As a 
GIFT 


For the 
PEW 


For the 
ALTAR 


For the 
BRIDE 


For home use select Music Edition No. 591 or one of the 
leather bindings, No. 592, No. 593 or No. 594. Where an 
edition with words only is preferred, the Large Word Edition 


is suggested—one of the leather bindings — No. 522, No. — 


523, No. 524 or No. 525. 


A wide choice in gift bindings is offered in the Small Word, 


Large Word and Music Editions. In selecting the Common, 


Service Book as a gift the particular use to which it is to be 
put should be considered. 


THE NEWLY CONFIRMED and young people generally are 
best served by presenting them with one of the small word 
or large word leather bindings. Girls generally prefer the 
Small Word Edition as these can be carried conveniently in 


hand or handbag—No. 511, No. 523 or No. 524. 


The Small Word India Paper Edition, No. 571, is a favorite 
on account of its light weight and small bulk. Boys are inter- 


ested in these same Small Word Edition bindings or the ~ 
Large Word Edition bindings—No. 522, No. 523 or No. 524. ~ 


Where the music edition is wanted, the No. 591 is the most — 
popular. No. 592 is the best suited for choir use. In event — 


the Large Word Edition is wanted, No. 520 or No. 521 


gy 
would be satistactory. In some instances the No. 510 Small 


“ 
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Word Edition is selected for pew use. 


For the Altar the best Music Edition bindings should be se- — 
lected—No. 594—Black Leather, or No. 595—Red Leather; — 
otherwise Large Word Edition No. 525—Black Leather, or — 
Most satistactory is the ALTAR | 


No. 526—Red Leather. 
SERVICE BOOK [information on request). 


The Pastor has most use for one of the music or large word | 
The nature of its use suggests one of the © 


better bindings—Musiec Edition No. 594 or Large Word Edi- — 


edition bindings. 
tion No. 525. 


For the bride to carry a service book is coming to be quite — 


the thing and a very good custom at that. 


Two bindings are available—one at an attractive price— 


No. 515 — and a Deluxe binding of the Small Word India | 


Paper Edition — No. 575. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 


CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA 


PITTSBURGH 
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